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CHAPTER  I. 


iL?i^^  HE  Duke  said  "Well!"  but 
'XiMi'!      neither    of    the    other    two 


fM/ 


^^^.!^  said  iiiiythiiig  at  all,  "svhich 
was  confusing.  The  Duke 
had  to  resume  '  the  conversation,  and 
said  to  a  woman  who  entered  the  room  at 
that  moment — 

"We  have  got  him  now,  Martina." 

"  I   could    have  ruined   him   Ion":  aofo," 

she   said,    "  but  I  have  held   my  hand.     I 

can  ruin   him  now  with  that  pa^oer  which 

you  have  in   your  hand.     You  had  better 
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give  it  to  me,  and  let  me  ruin  him  at 
once." 

Spada  was  standing  carefully  behind  her, 
and  made  a  slight  gesticulation  of  disap- 
proval. The  Duke  of  Burgundy  gave  her 
the  paper  on  which  Van  Dysart's  terms 
were  written  in  his  own  hand,  and 
laughed. 

"  Now,  mistress,  you  have  him  in  your 
hands,"  he  said.  "  You  can  take  your  own 
course  now,  and  can  go.  I  have  betrayed 
him  to  you,  and  I  suppose  you  will  act; 
you  heard  him  say  that  your  life  is  to  be 
sought  for  the  money  to  pay  for  his 
gambling  debts ;  you  have  the  power  to 
ruin  him,  and  you  must  certainly  have  the 
will.     Now  go,  and  do  your  duty." 

And  so  Martina  went,  with  the  damning 
paper  in  her  hand,  straight  to  Margaret 
Van  Eyck. 
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The  Duke  of  Burgundy  and  Spada  were 
left  alone  together. 

"She  is  safe  enough  now,  I  think." 

"Yes,"  said  Spada;  "safe  enough  to 
save  Van  Dysart." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  said  the  Duke. 

"I  do  not  exactly  know,"  said  Spada. 
"  I  only  know  that  you  have  done  the  worst 
thing  you  could  possibly  have  done." 

"Why?"  said  the  Duke. 

"  Simply  because  the  woman  loves  the 
man.  The  man  has  wronged  her,  and  you 
have  put  all  the  power  in  tlie  hands  of  the 
woman." 

"But  she  will  use  it  against  him?"  said 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy. 

"  She  will  use  it  for  him,  as  sure  as  you 
are  horn,'"  said  Spada,  quietly.  "/  know 
them." 

"But  why?"  said  the  Duke,  aghast. 
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"  Because  "vvomen  are  better  than  men, 
as  I  have  known  for  some  years,"  said  this 
great  rascal. 

"  You  are  mad,  Spada,"  said  the  Duke. 

"The  first  time  tlie  compliment  was  ever 
paid  me,"  said  Spada.  "  You  do  not  know 
your  work,  my  Lord  Duke  of  Burgundy. 
Tliat  paper  should  liave  been  given  to  me, 
not  to  her." 

"  What  would  you  have  done  with  it?" 

"  I  should  first  of  all  have  demanded 
ten  thousand  pieces  from  him  on  the 
strength  of  having  it  in  my  possession; 
then  I  should  have  tried  to  get  ten  thou- 
sand pieces  from  you  to  get  it  back  again. 
I  suspect  that  if  you  had  given  that  paper 
to  me  instead  of  to  her,  I  should  have  been 
a  rich  man  lor  life." 

"You  might  have  taken  it,  fool!" 

"  Not  in  Burgundy's  palace.     In  a  dis- 
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reputable  house  the  old  woman  is  mistress, 
and  her  bullies  are  always  ready." 

"  You  are  impudent!"  said  the  Duke. 

"  I  live  by  impudence,"  said  Spada. 

"  Can  you  get  it  from  her?" 

"  I    could   if    I    chose,    but    I    do    not 
choose." 

"  You  dog !  you  would  do  anything  for 
money." 

"  That  is  true,"  said  Spada,  quietly. 
*' For  money  I  would  assassinate  your  Grace. 
I  could  quite  reconcile  that  to  my  con- 
science; but  the  woman  is  gone.  I  am 
rather  sick  of  your  court;  I  think  that  Van 
Dysart  is  a  good  fellow  on  the  whole.  You 
have  not  paid  me  as  well  as  I  expected,  and 
so  I  will  trouble  you  to  give  me  those  dia- 
monds which  you  have  on  you,  and  which 
you  put  on  for  the  purpose  of  dazzling  the 
eyes  of  an  old  fox  like  Van  Kenning.     We 
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are  perfectly  alone,  my  Lord  ;  and  if  you 
dare  to    say  '  Guard  I'    I    will    put   young 

Philippe  on  this  rascally  throne  by  killing 

I" 
you ! 

"AYill  you  listen  to  reason?"  said  the 
Duke,  aghast. 

"  No,  my  Lord,  on  no  account.  I  have 
listened  to  reason  too  long;  and  I  have  not 
made  much  money  by  it.  I  have  always 
held  my  life  in  my  hands,  and  I  do  not  fear 
death  in  any  way.  I  require  you  to  give 
me  those  diamonds,  and  to  go  Avith  me  arm 
in  arm  to  the  end  of  the  Judenstrasse.  I 
have  given  you  the  best  of  my  advice,  and 
you  have  not  paid  for  it  as  you  should  have. 
You  have  ventured  to  compare  your  intel- 
lect— that  of  a  mere  Burgundian,  as  low  as 
that  of  an  Englishman — with  the  intellect 
of  an  Italian.     You  must  suffer." 

"  Spada,  you  are  a  great  scoundrel !" 
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"  In  that  matter  I  have  the  honour  of 
comparing  unfavourably  with  your  Grace ! 
Come,  man,  enough  of  this  fooling !  Give 
me  those  diamonds  or  I  will  kill  you,  and 
go  tell  Philippe.  I  am  sick  of  this  Avork  ; 
I  want  fighting,  and  am  sick  of  an  intrigue 
not  fit  for  a  gentleman.  I  pity  the  fellow, 
and  I  am  a  soldier." 

The  Duke  looked  at  him  very  quietly. 

"  What,"  he  said,  "  are  your  terms  to  go 
to  Dendermond  and  bring  in  the  troops  ?" 

Spada  sat  down  in  a  chair  and  thought, 
and  the  Duke  went  on. 

"  I  see  you  are  a  tender-hearted  ruffian  ; 
they  told  me  that  you  had  killed  your  own 
brother." 

"  A  lie !  He  was  fighting  for  Parma,  I 
for  Florence.  He  was  killed  by  Marco 
Dandolo." 

"  That  is  very  possible.     I  want  to  know 
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your  price  lor  going  to  Denderinond  and 
fetching  in  the  troops?" 

"A  safe  conduct,"  said  Spada. 

"  Good." 

"  Those  diamonds." 

"  Wliy  the  diamonds  ?  I  dislike  to  part 
with  them." 

"  But  I  want  them,"  said  Spada.  "  I 
may  have  to  fly  if  you  fail,  and  I  cannot  fly 
laden  with  gold.     I  want  the  diamonds." 

"  It  is  annoying,"  said  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy. "  You  seem  to  have  no  mercy.  I 
wanted  those  diamonds  particularly;  they 
are  a  favourite  set  of  mine — the  last  I 
bought.  AVill  you  take  fifty  thousand 
crowns  instead?" 

"  Duke,  you  would  have  to  leave  the 
room  to  get  the  money.  I  liave  told  you 
before  that  I  will  not  let  you  leave  the 
room  alive   without  the  diamonds.     I  will 
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not  willingly  checkmate  myself,  for  you 
could  raise  the  guard  on  me.  If  you  will 
give  me  those  diamonds,  and  a  free  pass 
in  your  own  hand  to  Dendermond,  I  will 
bring  in  your  free  lances  in  time,  I  give 
you  my  word." 

"Well,"  said  the  Duke,  "you  live  by 
your  military  honour,  and  if  you  deceive 
me  your  character  is  gone.  I  perfectly 
understand  your  motives  in  asking  for  the 
diamonds,  because  you  know  that  you 
have  to  escape  my  vengeance  after  you 
have  helped  me  to  win,  and  will  have 
to  ride  far  and  fast.  Here,  then,  are 
the  diamonds;  and  I  will  write  you  the 
paper." 

The  Duke  handed  it  to  him,  and  looked 
at  him  curiously. 

"  Spada,"^  he  said,  "do  you  ever  believe 
anybody?" 
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"  Very  seldom." 

"Well,  believe  me  for  once,  if  you  can. 
I  like  you.  You  have  checkmated  me  to- 
night, I  confess.  Knowing  what  I  know 
about  you  Italian  soldiers  of  fortune,  I 
should  have  had  my  guards  within  call. 
Do  you  know  why  I  like  you  ?" 

"  No,  your  Grace." 

"  Because  you  are  a  gentleman  as  far  as 
this  :  you  would  serve  me  if  I  would  make 
it  worth  your  while.  I  don't  ask  you  to 
trust  yourself  in  ni}^  hands  again,  because 
the  temper  of  Burgundy  is  capricious;  but 
if  you  did  come  under  my  hands  again  I 
think  that  you  Avould  not  suffer.  Do  you 
see  that  you  hold  a  terrible  power  over 
me?  Do  you  see  that  for  to-night's  work 
you  might  render  me  ridiculous  ?  Of  course 
I  could  stop  your  mouth  when  you  came 
into  my  hands  again  ;  but  meantime  you 
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are  going  to  Dendermond  to  fetch  in  niy 
troops,  and  will  liave  all  kinds  of  oppor- 
tunities to  tell  the  story  of  to-night's  work, 
Avhichwill  do  me  infinite  harm.  Are  we  to 
be  friends  or  enemies?" 

"Friends,      if     you     will    spare     Van 

Dysart." 

"I  cannot  spare  him,"  said  the  Duke; 
"  he  must  go.  Now  I  will  take  you 
through  the  guards,  and  see  you  free.  Be 
quick;  the  dogs  v/ill  rise  to-morrow." 


CHAPTER  II. 


HE  old  studio  of  the  Van 
Eycks  was  as  quiet  as  ever. 
Martina  had  come  in.  cer- 
tainly, and  had  sat  down  by 
the  great  fire,  near  Mary  Van  Eyck; 
whereupon  Mary  had  retired  to  another 
room,  and  Margaret  had  asked  Martina 
not  to  lie  down  before  the  fire  with  her 
head  near  it.  But  Martina  had  laid 
there,  nevertheless ;  and  when  Margaret 
had  remonstrated  with  her  once  more, 
Hubert  Van  Eyck  had  turned  from  his 
easel,  and    held  up  his   finger.     Margaret 
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obeyed  at  once;  and   Hubert  beckoned  to 
her. 

She  was  at  his  side  in  a  moment. 

"Maor,"    lie    said,      "will    she    sit    to- 

night  ?" 

"  No,  dear ;  she  is  mad  again.  There  is 
trouble  in  the  town ;  the  Duke  has  put  on 
a  tax,  and  the  hands  have  struck." 

"  Mag,  what  work  are  you  doing?" 

"  I  am  working  at  the  right  voile,  at 
Sister  Priscilla." 

"  Is  she  here  ?"  asked  Hubert. 

"  She  is  here,"  said  a  deep  voice  from 
before  Margaret's  easel. 

"What  is  John  doing?"  asked  Hubert. 

"  He  is  at  work  at  A'^an  Kenning  now," 
said  Margaret.  "  Dearest,  how  does  your 
work  go?" 

"  We  are  painting  the  great  picture  of 
all  time,"  said  Hubert  Yan  Eyck;  "  but  the 
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world  Avill  never,  never  know  it.  Mag, 
has  that  poor  woman  brought  her  dog?" 

"Yes,  Hubert;  the  little  thing  is  here 
lying  beside  her." 

"  Mag,  put  that  table  out  in  the  light, 
and  get  me  the  little  grey  dog." 

"Why,  dear?" 

"  I  shall  paint  it   for   the  lamb,  in   i\\Q 

centre." 

"  Dear  Hubert — a  dog  ?" 

"Yes,    Mag,    a    dog-like   lamb.      That 

little  Scythian  dog  is  the  humblest  dog  I 
have  ever  seen.  Leave  me  alone,  Mag;  I 
know  that  I  am  right." 

The  little  Scotch  dog  was  put  on  the 
table  by  Margaret,  but  was  eminently  un- 
successful. It  tried  to  do  its  very  best, 
but  it  did  not  understand  Dutch,  and 
it  propped  up  and  wagged,  and  Avould 
not  be  held  by  Margaret  Van  Eyck.      It 
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wanted  to  be  good,  but  did  not  know 
how. 

Hubert  Van  Eyck  put  down  his  brushes, 
and  said — 

"  It  will  not  do,  Margaret;  yet  I  know 
I  am  right.  If  I  could  get  the  expression 
of  that  humble  little  dog,  in  the  face  of 
the  Iamb,  I  should  do  right ;  but  I  cannot 
get  it." 

"  You  must  try  Mary,"  said  Margaret. 

"  Mary  irritates  me,  Mag,"  said  Hubert. 
"  I  will  put  in  the  ideal  lamb,  after  all." 

Which  thing,  I  believe,  he  did  not  do ; 
for  I  believe  that  the  lamb  was  painted  by 
John,  but  we  really  know  very  little  about 
this  magnificent  picture ;  in  many  respects 
the  greatest  ever  painted. 

"  Mag,"  said  he,  sitting  down  wearily 
beside  her,  "what  are  these  new  troubles 
in  the  town  ?" 
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"  Great  troubles,  brother.  The  Duke 
has  put  on  a  new  tax;  the  hands  are  out; 
and  the  Duke  has  no  soldiery." 

Hubert  cried  out  "  John !"  and  John 
came  with  his  palette  on  his  thumb, 
bright,  fresh,  handsome,  and  shallow  as 
ever. 

"  Have  you  heard  of  the  troubles  in  the 
town?"  said  Hubert. 

"  Yes,"  said  John,  "  but  I  think  little  of 
them.  I  was  with  Philippe  to-day  at  the 
backgammon  at  the  club,  and  he  says  that 
if  the  troops  come  in  from  Dendermond 
nothing  will  happen." 

"  He  lies  !"  suddenly  cried  Martina, 
rising  up  from  before  the  fire. 

"  I  wish,  in  Heaven's  name !"  said  John 
Van  Eyck,  "that  you,  brother  and  sister, 
would  not  disojrace  us  bv  havino^  that  she- 
iiend  about  the  place." 
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"  She  is  better  here  than  elsewhere, 
John,"  said  ^largaret,  very  quietly.  "  Any 
of  us  might  want  mercy  some  day." 

John  expressed  his  opinion  of  her  pretty 
strongly,  whereat  Margaret,  per  contra^ 
took  exception  to  some  ladies  about  the 
Court,  to  whom  John  would  have  doffed 
his  bonnet. 

Hubert  said  suddenly,  but  in  a  whis- 
per— 

"  The  woman  shall  come  here  if  I 
choose.  The  woman  could  burn  our  house 
down  if  she  chose." 

John  was  at  once  silent,  for  he  was  most 
heartily  afraid  of  his  brother  the  moment 
he  was  roused  to  anger.  Martina,  in  the 
meanwhile,  said — 

"  I  am  going  away — to  leave  you." 

Margaret  dropped  her  brushes  on  the 
floor,  and  said,  quickly — 

VOL.   II.  2 
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"Why?" 

"Why!"  she  said,  wearily,  "because 
I  can't  be  good.  John  and  Mary  insult 
me,  and  I  want  to  be  among  the  people 
again.  Our  clan  are  not  a  good  clan.  I 
must  go." 

Margaret  began  to  cry. 

"  You  had  better  stoj^  those  tears,  Mar- 
garet,'' said  Martina,  "  or  they  may  cost  a 
life.  If  I  see  you  cry,  I  get  mad,  and 
know  no  mercy,  even  to  him.  Hubert  and 
John,  come  with  me." 

Both  the  brothers  were  slightly  scared 
by  her  address.  They  knew  her  character 
— alas!  a  very  bad  one — her  political 
knowledge,  and  her  terrible  determination. 
It  wiis  with  the  most  singular  anxiety  that 
they  followed  her  to  the  lower  end  of  the 
room. 

"The  devil  is  abroad,"  she  said. 
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"  In  which  direction?"  said  Hubert. 

"  In  the  tax  on  salt  fish,"  she  said. 
"Van  Dysart  leads  a  rebellion  on  the 
subject.  Van  Kenning  knows  everything. 
Well,  would  you  have  him  ask  for  Van 
Dysart's  ruin  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  John. 

Hubert  was  silent. 

"  The  troops  are  on  the  march  from 
Dendermond,  and  Van  Dysart  can  stop 
them.  Van  Kenning,  Spada,  and  I  know 
the  whole  plot.  At  this  moment  I  can  go 
to  him  and  warn  him  that  the  plot  is  dis- 
covered, and  save  him." 

Again  Hubert  was  perfectly  silent,  and 
John  said  "  No." 

'•  May  I  ask  you,  as  a  matter  of  detail, 
John  Van  Eyck,  whether  you  intend  to 
repeat  any  part  of  this  conversation?"  said 
Martina. 
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"  I  shall  of  course  report  it  to  the 
Duke." 

"I  think  I  would  not,"  she  said;  "be- 
cause I  have  the  power  to  have  you  assassi- 
nated. You  think,  then,  you  two,  that 
you  will  not  spare  him.  ?" 

Again  there  was  dead  silence,  and  she 
left  them.  As  far  as  they  went,  the  man 
was  doomed.  She  passed  away  into  the 
street  without  a  word  of  farewell,  and  the 
little  Scotch  terrier  followed  her  some 
distance;  but  Margaret  missed  it,  and 
ran  after  it.  So  the  two  women  had 
just  time  to  say  good-bye  before  they 
parted. 

The  ]\Iacdonald  girl,  who  called  herself 
Martina,  had  a  heavy  heart,  and  she  might 
have  been  relieved  by  tears  after  her 
parting  with  Margaret;  but  that  was  not 
to  be.     A  heavy  hand,  like   a  man's,  was 
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on  her  shoulder,  and  looking  up,  she  saw- 
Sister  Priscilla. 

"  Where  are  you  going  now  ?"  she 
said. 

"  Among  the  people." 

"  So  am  I,"  said  Sister  Priscilla.  "  Let's 
go  together." 

This  Vv'as  entirely  a  new  view  of  matters 
to  Martina.     She  actuall}^  laughed. 

"  Will  you  follow  me,  or  am  I  to  follow 
you  ?"  she  said. 

"  I'll  follow  you,"  said  Sister  Priscilla, 
"  if  you  don't  mind  looking  round  and 
getting  Father  Peter." 

"Not  in  the  least,"  said  Martina.  "I 
should  alwaj^s  be  glad  if  I  was  in  no  worse 
company  than  that  of  a  priest  and  a  nun. 
But  let  us  talk  as  we  go." 

"  We  will  talk,  by  all  means,"  said  Sister 
Priscilla;  "but  we  will  talk  one  at  a  time, 
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and  not  both    together.      Have   you   any 
objection  to  that?" 

Martina  had  naturally  none. 

"  Then  I'll  beo-in,"  said  Sister  Priscilla, 
"  and  I  will  go  on  as  long  as  I  have  wind ; 
and  then  you  shall  go  on  as  long  as  your 
breath  lasts.  What  are  you  meaning  to- 
wards this  man?" 

"You  have  broken  down  rather  sud- 
denly," said  Martina. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  about  this 
man — this  Van  Dysart?"  said  Sister  Pris- 
cilla, "  this  murderer  of  Leon  ?  What 
are  you  goinu:  to  do  about  him,  woman? 
You  are  going  to  spare  him — you  know  it. 
You  know  tliat  your  heart  is  tender  about 
him  still,  and  for  the  sake  of  old  love  you 
would  ruin  the  liberty  of  the  nation.  If 
that  man,  with  his  dandy  false  republican- 
ism, is  allowed  to  rise  at  the  head  of  the 
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people  just  now,  he  Avill  have  committed 
himself  just  so  far  as  to  be  bought  up  by 
Burgund}^;  for  you  know  that  the  troops 
are  coming  from  Dendermond,  and  that 
he  has  power  ;  and  then  you  have  the 
people  in  the  hands  of  Burgundy,  as  red 
with  the  blood  of  Christ's  poor  as  his  own 
wine.  You  are  bound  in  every  way  to 
ruin  this  man.  An  unsuccessful  insurrec- 
tion would  save  him." 

"  Sister  Priscilla,"  said  Martina,  "  you 
are  entirely  wrong.  I  know  what  I  am 
talking  about  ;  you  do  not.  An  unsuc- 
cessful insurrection  would  ruin  liim.  I 
can  make  him  or  mar  him.  I  have  acci- 
dentally supreme  power  in  the  State  just 
now,  and  I  could  do  as  I  choose.  But  if 
you  will  come  with  me  to  all  those  who 
have  vowed  to  ruin  Yan  Dysart  and  the 
others,  we  will  hear  what  they  say.    I  wish 
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to  be  clear  with  you ;  I  desire  your  good 
opinion,  though  you  are  a  good  woman, 
and  I  am  not  a  very  good  woman,  I  am 
forced  to  this  ruin  of  the  man  who  wrought 
my  ruin.  So  are  others — yourself,  Spada, 
Van  Kenning,  the  Van  Eycks,  Father  Peter, 
the  people — some  of  them  at  least — Mar- 
garet, and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  Let  us 
go  and  pick  up  Father  Peter,  and  let  we 
three  go  round  to  all  of  them  in  turn,  and 
see  what  they  wish  us  to  do." 

"  Father  Peter  and  I  are  sound  on  the 
subject,"  said  Sister  Priscilla,  biting  her 
nails.  "  I  don't  much  like  to  be  seen  with 
you.  It  does  no  good  to  us.  But  we  will 
come  to  Father  Peter  and  get  him.  After 
that  I  will  do  what  you  wish." 

"  You  promise,"  said  Martina. 

"  I  promise,"  said  Sister  Priscilla. 

Father  Peter  happened  to  have  been  out 
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all  night  with  a  case  of  quotidian  ague, 
and  as  the  Jesuits  had  not  then  dis- 
covered that  bark  which  we  debased  mor- 
tals call  chinchona  or  quinine,  he  had  had 
to  sit  up  all  night  until  his  patient's  shiver- 
ing fit  had  passed.  Consequently  he  was 
extremely  cross  at  being  pulled  out  of  his 
bed,  on  a  matter  which  he  distinctly  avowed 
was  none  of  his.  His  toilette  was  so  very 
simple,  like  that  of  monks  in  general — 
judging  from  those  we  saw  at  Brussels  the 
other  day  among  the  surrendered  French 
officers,  and  also  remembering  our  Rabelais* 
description  of  a  monk's  toilet — there  was 
hardly  time  for  much  conversation  before 
he  came  out  as-  savage  as  a  bear  with  a  sore 
head.  Still,  Sister  Priscilla  had  time  to 
say  to  Martina,  "  We  had  better  bring  him." 

Martina  said,  "  Now  why  ?" 

"  He  represents  the    obstinate  form   of 
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the  ecclesiastics  as  re^^ards  the  people," 
said  Sister  Priscilla.  "  He  would  terrify 
Burgundy." 

"  You  have  more  sense  than  I  gave  you 
credit  for,"  said  Martina.  "  That  is  just 
the  reason  I  let  you  call  for  him." 

"Let  me?"  said  Sister  Priscilla. 

"  Yes,  let,"  said  Martina,  "  I  am  mistress 
on  this  errand.  See,  here  is  Father 
Peter." 

And  there  was  Father  Peter,  with  the 
chilblains  still  remaining  on  his  naked  feet, 
excessively  cross,  but  entirely  plucky. 

"  I,"  said  Sister  Priscilla,  "  have  agreed 
that  I  should  take  her  wherever  she  wants 
to  go  over  this  Van  Dysart  business. 
Where  first,  Martina  ?" 

"We  must  take  the  bull  by  the  horns," 
said  Martina.  "  We  must  go  to  the  young- 
Duke  of  Burirundv  first." 
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Father  Peter  immediately  sat  down  on 
a  door-step  and  rubbed  his  knee. 

"  Get  up,  you  old  fool,"  said^  Sister  Pris- 
cilla;  "the  woman  knows  what  she  is 
saying."  The  only  dilFerence  in  Father 
Peter's  mo7'al  attitude  was  that  he  stood 
upright  and  scratched  his  tonsure. 


'■■   /  ■    ■•'^■   >  N? 
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CHAPTER  III. 

^HERE  happened  to  be  a  great 
)      gathering     at     the     young 

Duke's    palace    that    night. 

Tlie  Duke  was  away  to 
France  that  day,  and  young  Philippe,  after- 
wards "  le  Bon,"  was  left  to  keep  Court 
for  him,  it  being  considered  good  policy 
that  some  kind  of  Court  should  be  kept  up 
at  Ghent  or  Bruges  for  the  sake  of  the 
tradesmen,  who  grumble  if  a  Court  is  re- 
moved. The  Jenkins  of  the  period  has  no 
doubt  described  that  wonderful  gathering 
in  the   fullest   manner;  he    has  doubtless 
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been  as  particular  as  Froissart,  or  the 
gentleman  who  does  the  Court  Circular  : 
we  will  not  go  into  the  details  of  the 
dresses  ourselves :  you  can  see  them  in  the 
pictures  of  the  Van  Eycks,  of  Memling, 
and  of  Coexie :  our  business  is  more  with 
the  general  eifect,  which  may  be  worth  re- 
producing. 

In  the  hall,  which  stands,  little  altered 
to  this  day,  there  was  a  splendid  company ; 
such  a  company  for  dress  as  is  never 
seen  now.  We  have  pageants  certainly, 
such  as  those  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter 
or  Bath ;  the  Town  Council  of  Edinburgh, 
or  the  assembled  Doctors  at  Oxford.  But 
in  those  days  of  which  we  speak  everi/  one 
dressed,  and  what  is  more,  dressed  in  good 
taste,  and  what  is  more,  went  to  Court  in 
his  best  clothes ;  clothes  which  at  the  time 
cost,  per  suit,  about  three  times  a  dandy's 
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year's  tailor's  bill  of  modern  times.  So 
that  an  ordinary  Court  in  those  times  was 
a  very  splendid  thing. 

Their  ideas  of  social  enjoyment  were  not 
great,  yet  these  political  crushes  must 
have  been  nearly  as  amusing  as  the  crushes 
of  modern  times,  for  the  devil  was  always 
at  the  door,  and  no  one  knew  what  was 
going  to  happen  next.  So  instead  of  talk- 
ing about  the  next  ball,  people  talked  of 
the  next  insurrection,  with  the  same  cool- 
ness with  which  Paris,  in  the  late  siege, 
talked  of  the  last  battle.  On  the  night  of 
wliich  we  speak,  the  night  on  which  the 
wild  IMacdonald  woman.  Sister  Priscilla, 
and  Father  Peter  had  determined  after 
consultation  to  disturb  young  Burgundy's 
amusements,  there  was  very  fine  company 
indeed. 

The  Van  Eycks  were  there  in  their  very 
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finest  clothes,  having  put  aside  their 
painting,  and  dressed  in  the  most  artistic 
manner.  They  were  standing  and  talking 
close  to  the  dais  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
hall.  Near  them  was  Van  Kenning,  dressed 
in  scarlet  velvet,  w^ith  white  hose  and  blue 
shoes,  which  called  down  on  him  the  utter 
reprobation  of  Hubert  Van  Eyck,  who  at 
once  gave  him  a  lesson  on  colour.  Spada 
was  splendid:  he  had  won  money — from 
young  Van  Rugby  of  Rotterdam  if  it  mat- 
tered— and  he  had  paid  cash  before  delivery 
to  old  Van  Judenstrasse,  and  got  a  beautiful 
suit  of  clothes  (which  Dame  Kranken- 
glauber  distinctly  averred  she  had  seen  on 
Duke  John's  back  lono^  before  old  Levi  o-ot 
his  title  of  Van  Judenstrasse).  Spada's 
clothes  were  splendid,  and  the  jewels  he 
had  borrowed  from  several  young  ladies 
were  splendid  also.     Spada  was  an  entire 
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success,  but  hardly  such  a  success  as  Van 
Djsart.  Yan  Dysart  was  dressed  in  light 
pearl  grey  from  head  to  foot,  without  a 
single  ornament.  The  Duke  was  very  late, 
and  until  he  came,  the  Archbishop,  birreta 
in  hand,  with  a  cloud  of  priceless  yellow 
Malines  lace  over  his  dark  robes,  went  up 
and  down  the  hall  making  himself  agreeable 
until  the  young  Duke  came  in.  I  think 
the  sight,  all  in  all,  was  such  a  one  as  we 
€annot  see  nowadays. 

The  Archbishop  was  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  hall,  talking  diligently  to  every  one.  He 
was  talking  to  two  ladies  when  he  saw 
that  their  attention  was  not  for  him,  and 
that  their  eyes  were  directed  over  his  left 
shoulder.  Turning,  he  saw  that  Spada 
was  close  to  him  waiting  for  an  inter- 
vicAv,  and  he  instantly  turned  and  took 
his  arm. 
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"Walk  up  the  ball  with  me,  Bishop," 
said  Spada. 

"  Count  Spada " 

"  Yes,  I  know ;  but  at  least  come  out  of 
earshot." 

"  I  do  not  like  to  be  seen  with  you,"  said 
the  Bishop. 

"Few  do,"  said  Spada.  "But  if  you 
will  take  the  advice  of  an  old  soldier  you 
will  be  seen  with  me  now." 

The  Archbishop  at  once  took  the  arm  of 
Spada,  and  walked  up  and  down  the  hall 
with  him,  with  an  air  which  showed  that 
the  Archbishop  committed  himself  neither 
one  way  or  another ;  which  made  folks  say, 
firstly,  that  Spada  was  a  respectable  man, 
or  the  Archbishop  would  not  have  walked 
with  hiin ;  secondly, that  the  Archbishop  was 
a  disreputable  man  for  walking  with  Spada; 
and  thirdly,  that  they  could  not  make  head 
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or  tail  of  it.  However,  there  was  the  spec- 
tacle of  the  most  immaculate  and  saintly 
Archbishop  walking  up  and  down  with 
the  dreadful  Count  Spada,  and  almost  im- 
mediately afterwards  his  other  arm  was  taken 
by  Van  Dysart,  who  held  him  quite  as  tight 
as  Spada.  Van  Kenning,  who  was  the 
sharpest  man  in  Ghent,  was  determined 
to  see  after  this  arrangement,  and  followed 
the  Archbishop  in  time  to  hear  Spada  say 
to  Van  Dysart,  right  across  the  Archbishop, 
and  out  loud,  "  I  want  to  speak  to  the  Arch- 
bishop alone." 

"  Thank  you,  good  Spada,"  snid  Van 
Dysart,  "  you  shall  do  so.  Father,  will 
you  give  me  your  benediction?"  and  then 
and  there  he  knelt  down  and  got  himself 
blessed  by  the  Archbishop,  to  Spada's  great 
amusement.  For  Spada  saw  his  hand  at 
once ;  he  had  trumped  Spada's  trick  utterly. 
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Spacla  had  wished  to  gain  credit  by  walking 
arm-in-arm  with  the  Archbishop,  but  Van 
Dysart  had  startled  the  Archbishop  into  a 
public  benediction.  He  said  a  few  vague 
"vvords  about  the  salt-iish  tax  to  the  Arch- 
bishop, and  was  confidential  with  him.  He 
said  that  it  was  so  bad  for  the  Dukedom  that 
the  Duke  always  went  away  the  moment  a 
new  tax  was  imposed.  He  left  the  Arch- 
bishop with  an  idea  that  he  was  a  sensible 
man  of  the  world,  and  turned  to  confront 
Van  Kenning. 

"  Did  you  see  that?"  lie  said. 

"  What?"  said  Van  Kenning. 

"  That  dodge  of  Van  Dysart's  to  get  the 
episcopal  benediction  in  public.  There 
are  the  makings  of  a  very  noble  rogue 
about  that  young  man,  fool  as  he  is." 

"  I  saw,"  said  Van  Kenning,  "  he  beat 
you  capitally.     What  are  you  going  to  do 
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about  him?  Why  are  you  not  half-way  to 
Dendermond?  You  know  what  is  o^oin":  to 
happen." 

"  I  wrote  to  the  young  Duke  as  soon  as 
the  old  one    was  out  of  the  way,   and  I 


asked  him  to  send  after  his  father  to  get  a 
confirmation  for  bringing  the  troops  from 
Dendermond." 

"  You  are  a  bold  man." 

"  I  was  always  reckoned  so ;  but  you 
know  more  of  these  Flemings  than  I  do  ; 
will  they  rise  to-night  or  to-morrow 
night." 

"  That  is  a  great  deal  to  tell,"  said  Van 
Kenning.  "  Ask  Van  Dysart,"  he  said 
scornfully. 

Van  Kenning  stood  aghast :  the  reckless 
Italian  walked  across  the  hall,  and  said  in 
a  loud  voice  to  Van  Dysart,  under  the  very 
nose  of  the  Archbishop — 
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"  Will  your  people  rise  to-night?" 

"  Not  under  my  orders,"  said  Van 
Dy  sart.  "  /  shall  give  no  orders  for  to-night, 
because  we  are  not  ready.  We  expected 
that  you  would  have  been  at  Dendermond 
by  now,  and  we  have  not  prepared."  Spada 
went  back  to  Van  Kenning. 

Van  Kenning  was  very  cross.  "You 
are  too  utterly  and  outrageously  reckless  ; 
what  on  earth  made  you  force  him  to 
declare  himself?" 

"  Well,  I  thought  that  it  would  be 
amusing,  and  I  like  courage.  He  is  a 
fine  fellow  you  see,  though  I  thought  when 
I  first  knew  him  that  he  was  a  mean  and 
selfish  fool." 

"  Your  notions  of  a  fine  fellow,"  said 
Van  Kenning,  "are  a  little  different  to 
mine.     I  consider  him  a  rascal." 

"  It  may  be  fellow  feeling  possibly,"  said 
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Spada,  "  but  I  rather  like  rascals.  I  don't 
as  a  rule  like  good  people ;  they  are  never 
good  when  they  run  short  of  money,  and 
can't  get  what  they  want.  I  really  think 
that  3^ou  are  the  only  virtuous  person  I 
ever  liked  in  my  life." 

Van  Kenning  looked  at  him  Avith  his 
keen,  steady  old  eye,  and  saw  that  the 
man  was  speaking  the  truth.  His  reply 
was  like  himself,  very  dry;  he  said — 

"  What  a  pity  it  is  that  you  are  such  a 
very  sad  vagabond." 

They  had  been  standing  together  before 
an  arras,  at  the  further  end  of  the  hall, 
and  as  the  word  "  vagabond"  passed  Yan 
Kenning's  mouth,  they  each  felt  a  hand  on 
their  shoulders,  and  turning,  found  them- 
selves face  to  face  with  the  younger  Bur- 
gundy, Philippe  le  Bon. 

"  Quarrelling  ?"  he  said,  in  a  whisper. 
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"Not  at  all,"  said  Spada.  "He  called 
me  a  vagabond,  and  he  never  spoke  a  truer 
word  in  his  life.  My  mother  (God  bless 
her!)  always  used  to  say  that  I  should 
become  one,  and  she  was  the  best  and 
wisest  woman  I  ever  knew.  She  said  I 
should  become  a  condottiero,  and  I  have 
become  exactly  that  same  thing.  I  am  at 
a  loss  to  conceive  Avhy  I  should  quarrel 
with  my  good  Van  Kenning  because  he 
has  pointed  out  to  me  that  my  mother  was 
one  of  the  wisest  women  ever  known." 

"  You  are  very  good-natured,  Spada,'^ 
said  Van  Kenning. 

"Allow  me  to  proceed.  My  mother 
used  to  say  that,  with  my  remarkable  per- 
sonal advantages,  I  should  be  certain  to 
marry  a  rich  woman.  Now,  there  my 
mother's  judgment  failed  her.     Now " 

He  had  got  Burgundy  off  the  trail,  and 
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was  only  wanting  to  find  out  how  much 
he  had  heard.  Burgundy  interrupted 
him. 

''  I  have  not  heard  what  you  were  talking 
over.  Will  you  two  come  up  with  rae 
through  these  gaping  fools,  and  get  this 
Court  business  over.  After  that,  I  want 
you  to  follow  me  out  for  a  consultation. 
My  father  has  gone,  and,  as  I  hear  from 
three  lunatics,  there  is  trouble  in  the  town. 
I  wish  my  father  would  not  go  whenever 
there  is  trouble.     Is  Van  Dysart  here  ?'' 

"Yes,  my  Lord." 

"  My  father  says  that  Van  Dysart  must 
go ;  and  now  I  find,  Spada,  that  my  father 
had  insisted  on  your  going  to  Dender- 
mond.  I  am,  however,  glad  that  you  are 
here.  Van  Kenning,  go  up  to  the  dais, 
and  tell  the  trumpeter  to  blow,  and  the 
taberdars  to  be  ready." 
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Van  Kenning  walked  rapidly  up  the 
hall,  saying  right  and  left  "  the  Duke,  the 
Duke  !"  and  getting  hold  of  the  usher,  the 
trumpets  were  blown,  and  the  throng 
separated. 

It  was  a  really  splendid  sight  now  with 
the  mingling  colours  of  the  courtiers  on 
each  side,  and  the  lane  of  bright  carpet 
between.  The  Bishop  hurried  down,  the 
usher  hurried  down,  and  each  took  their 
places.  Young  Philippe  le  Bon  then  took 
his  place  between  Van  Kenning  and  Spada, 
to  the  unutterable  astonishment  of  every 
one;  then  they  saw,  to  their  equal  astonish- 
ment, tliat  the  young  man  was  followed 
by  eight  guards  in  steel.  The  procession 
moved  slowly  up  the  hall,  the  young  Duke 
not  bowing  to  any  one,  as  his  usual  custom 
was,  but  looking  from  right  to  left  very 
keenly,     and     somewhat     angrily.       The 
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Archbishop  and  the  usher  Avalked  in  front, 
a  most  stately  couple;  then  the  Duke,  in 
violet,  and  the  two  others  in  the  brave 
clothes  described  before;  after  them  the 
steel  guards.  The  procession  had  gone 
half  way  uj)  the  hall,  when  Philippe  le 
Bon  called  a  halt  just  as  he  was  opposite  a 
handsome  young  man,  dressed  in  pearl 
grey — strange  contrast  to  the  gaudy  figures 
around  him,  and  a  little  in  advance  of  the 
others. 

"  Van  Dysart,"  said  the  young  Duke, 
"you  are  a  foul  traitor!" 

Spada  and  Van  Kenning  both  whis- 
pered— 

"  For  God's  sake  !  my  Lord." 

"  I  say,"  said  Philippe,  "  that  you  are  a 
foul  traitor.     Guards,  seize  him !" 

The  clumsy  guards  ran  in  on  him,  but 
not  before  he  had  his  sword  out;  and,  the 
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frightened  courtiers  having  fallen  back, 
was  alone  with  his  naked  weapon  before 
them  all.  The  heavily-armed  steel-clad 
guards  knew  perfectly  well  that  it  was 
death  for  one  of  them  at  least  to  approach 
a  ojentleman's  sword,  and  hesitated;  but 
Spada  had  out  his  sword  like  lightning,  and 
dashed  at  him.  They  had  often  fenced  in 
fun,  but  now  they  were  fencing  in  earnest. 
The  Italian  had  him  disarmed  in  half  a 
minute;  but  after  giving  him  the  fatal 
wrist-cut,  Spada  committed  what  he  had 
never  committed  before  in  fencing,  a  he- 
iise ;  he  stumbled,  and  fell  on  the  top  of 
his  man.  The  screaming  ladies,  and  the 
frightened  courtiers,  both  remarked  it. 
The  real  truth  is,  that  Spada  did  it  on 
purpose,  and  when  he  was  on  the  ground 
with  his  man,  he  whispered  in  his  ear — 
"  Submit,  and  we  will  save  you  yet." 
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Van  Dysart  had  enough  sense  left  to 
allow  himself  to  be  bound  by  the  guards. 
But  he  turned  to  Philippe  le  Bon,  and 
said — 

"  You  will  be  sorry  for  this,  young  Bur- 
gundy.    I  will  ruin  you  for  this." 

What  followed  was  singularly  like  the 
man,  Philippe  le  Bon,  as  far  as  I  can 
make  him  out.  He  ordered  silence,  and 
thought  for  a  few  moments.  Then  he 
said — 

"  Do  you  confess  yourself  a  traitor.  Van 
Dysart?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Van  Dysart,  furiously;  "I 
know  I  must  die,  but  in  dying  I  can  still 
hurl  defiance  at  a  puny  boy  like  you.  I 
do  not  so  much  care  for  the  people  as  I 
hate  your  house.  I  have  only  truckled 
with  the  people  because  I  hate  you,  and 
your  whole  house." 
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"Why  should  you  hate  us?"  said 
Philippe  le  Bon." 

"  Because  you  put  us  Flemings  in  an 
inferior  position;  because  you  have  no 
business  here  ;  because — curse  all  French  ; 
let  me  go  to  my  death,  Duke." 

"  Yes." 

"  Don't  torture  me;  let  me  die  at  once. 
Come,  young  Burgundy,  you  have  won,  and 
I  have  lost ;  but  these  limbs  of  mine,  now 
to  pass  into  rottenness  for  ever,  were  once 
dear,  and  may  be  still  dear  to  a  woman, 
who  had  better  never  have  seen  me.  I 
will  tell  everything  I  know  without  torture, 
Duke." 

"  Well." 

"Let  her  see  me  when  I  am  dead;  with 
death  before  me,  I  am  very  sorry  for  what 
I  did  to  her.  Come,  Duke,  although  I 
hate  your  house,  you  have  some  manhood." 
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"  Anything     more    before    you    go    to 
death  ?" 

"  Nothing,"  said  Yan  Dysart. 

"  Guards,  release  that  gentleman,  and 
let  him  go  free.  Spada,  I  see  that  you 
have  his  sword — restore  it.  Van  Dysart, 
you  are  as  free  as  I  am ;  but  will  you  re- 
member this,  that  if  the  Flemings  will  cease 
to  be  factious  and  riotous,  it  will  not  be 
necessary  for  the  house  of  Burgundy  to  be 
cruel." 

It  was  by  this  sort  of  policy  that  this 
man,  who  burnt  Bruges  afterwards,  earned 
the  title  of  "  Philippe  le  Bon."  His  policy 
in  after  times  was  exceedingly  like  the 
German  policy  of  last  year :  resistance  was 
resented,  but  when  resistance  ceased  there 
was  nothing  but  tenderness.  We  suppose 
that  to  be  the  true  policy  in  war;  it  has 
been  ours  everywhere,  and  we  have  had 
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to  see  German  Landwehi'  o-ivins:  half  their 
rations  to  the  starving  French  peasantry 
on  the  battle-field  of  St.  Prevat.  Let  us, 
however,  go  on,  for  a  meeting  of  some 
very  singular  people  is  at  hand;  and  the 
fate  of  Van  Dysart  is  by  no  means  settled. 

After  this  scene,  Philippe,  the  Archbishop, 
Spada,  and  Van  Kenning  went  round  a 
little  among  the  courtiers,  and  the  cour- 
tiers were  soon  got  rid  of,  and  all  that 
was  necessary  had  been  done,  with  the 
solitary  exception  of  sending  away  a  young 
man  who  was  hanging  about,  blowing  out 
the  lights  and  listening.  That  young  man 
having  been  sent  away  "  with  a  flea  in  his 
ear,"  the  Duke  recommenced. 

"Has  he  got  his  lesson?"  said  the 
Duke. 

The  Archbishop  thought,  not.  He  dis- 
trusted Van  Dysart  still. 
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Van  Kenning  did  not  know.  There 
were  ugly  points  about  liim.  He  was  a 
man  with  a  bad  temper,  who  might  be 
more  troublesome  than  many  men  with  a 
good  temper.  He  did  not  exactly  see  his 
way  to  Van  Dysart,  even  now. 

"He  spoke  well,"  said  the  Duke. 

"  Oh,  yes,  he  spoke  well  enough,"  said 
Van  Kenning ;  "  but  I  am  by  no  means 
sure  that  he  will  not  turn  Turk  for  all 
that.     I  don't  see  my  way." 

Spada  was  very  emphatic.  The  man 
was  a  hero  of  rascality,  a  true  hero,  who 
could  face  death  like  a  man.  Spada  was 
tremendous.  He  could  not  have  believed 
that  there  was  such  a  high  quality  of  cou- 
rage to  be  found  in  a  Fleming.  (Whereon 
Van  Kenning  asked  him  to  say  that  again, 
spoilt  his  period,  and  made  him  repeat  the 
old   scene   in    the    backgammon    club   be- 
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tween  himself  and  Van  Kenning).  Spada 
said  that  the  man  was  a  man  of  mettle — a 
man  who  might  be  serviceable  to  the 
State — a  man  who  should  be  bought  up  at 
all  cost  by  the  house  of  Burgundy. 

"  But  the  rascal  is  rich,  and  can't  be 
bought,"  said  Philippe  le  Bon.  "  He  is 
not  like  you,  Spada.  Any  one  could  buy 
yow." 

"  That  is  perfectly  true,"  said  Spada, 
without  moving  a  muscle.  "  I  am  a  cheap 
article,  and  he  is  a  dear  one.  It  is  merely 
a  matter  of  destroying  him  or  of  buying 
him  :  that  is  all  we  have  to  consider 
now." 

"  We  will  go,  if  you  please,  to  another 
room,"  said  the  Duke,  and  parting  the 
hangings,  he  led  them  into  a  small  reading- 
room,  and  shut  the  door  after  him. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


N  this  room  there  sat,  in  a 
row,  Father  Peter,  Sister 
Priscilla,  and  the  woman 
Macdonald,  who  called  her- 
self Martina.  They  rose  up  as  the  Duke 
came  in,  and  remained  silent. 

"Nun,  priest,  and  lunatic,"  growled 
Philippe  to  Spada ;  "  shall  we  get  at  the 
truth  among  them  ?" 

"  The  lunatic  is  the  most  likely  one. 
Will  you  let  me  speak  to  her  ?" 

.  "  Do   so.       I    suspect    that   you    know 
the  way  to  speak  to  her  better  than  I  do." 
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Spada  advanced,  and  looking  straight  at 
Sister  Priscilla,  said — 

"You  are,  I  believe,  the  Scotchwoman 
who  calls  herself  Martina?" 

He  knew  what  he  was  about  perfectly 
well.  Van  Kenning  put  his  hand  over  his 
mouth  to  hide  his  laughter,  for  he  knew  as 
well  as  Spada  that  a  foolish  and  angry 
woman  will  blurt  out  the  truth. 

"  I  am  not  here  to  be  insulted  by  the 
Condottieri  of  the  bloody  house  of  Bur- 
gundy; I  am  here  to  denounce  that  house 
as  the  most  bloodthirsty  and  brutal  which 
the  world  has  ever  seen.  I  am  a  holy 
woman,  vowed  to  God,  and  in  your  own 
palace,  you  pale  young  Duke,  I  tell  you 
that  your  house  is  doomed.  In  two  days 
from  this  time  your  palaces  shall  be  burn- 
ing about   your  ears,  for  Spada  has  taken 

• 
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not  at  Dendermond  ?  Where  are  the 
troops?  Who  paid  Inm  to  deceive  you 
after  your  father's  departure  ? — why,  the 
trades  unions." 

"  Is  this  true  ?"  said  the  Duke,  turning 
pale. 

"  Perfectly  true,"  whispered  Spada. 
"  The  good  people  oiFered  me  the  money, 
and  I  of  course  took  it.  1  always  do  take 
money  when  it  is  offered  to  me.  You  will 
find  that  I  have  not  served  you  at  all  ill. 
Don't  interrupt;  let  her  go  on." 

But  Sister  Priscilla  had  little  more  in- 
formation to  give,  for  the  fact  of  the 
matter  was,  that  she  had  told  all  she 
knew;  and  when  challenged  to  prove  her 
facts,  w^ent  off  into  a  rather  ranting  tirade 
about  appealing  to  the  Pope. 

"  What  has  the  priest  to  say  ?"  de- 
manded Spada. 
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It  turned  out  that  the  priest  had  uncom- 
monly little  to  say,  expecting  death  every 
moment  for  the  horrible  indiscretion  of 
Sister  Priscilla.  Father  Peter  made  by  no 
means  a  good  show  on  this  occasion. 
Father  Peter  only  said  that,  as  a  servant  of 
the  Holy  Father  the  Pope,  he  hoped  that 
the  Duke  would  do  justice  by  the  people. 

"  What  business  have  such  cattle  as  you 
with  the  Pope?"  demanded  Burgundy. 

"  None,  if  your  Lordship  wishes,"  replied 
Father  Peter,  perfectly  collapsing,  to  Sister 
Priscilla's  intense  disgust,  which  was  ex- 
pressed by  a  sniff. 

"  Then  hold  your  tongue,"  interrupted 
Spada.  "  Now,  you  lunatic,  what  have  you 
to  say  ?" 

"  That  I  am  a  Scotchwoman,"  said  the 
Macdonald  woman ;  "  and  that  I  never  for- 
give." 
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"  Not  even  Van  Dysart,"  said  Spada. 

*'  Ha,  that  is  Avell  put,"  said  Philippe  le 
Bon,  in  a  whisper. 

"For  God's  sake,  my  Lord,  hold  your 
tongue,"  said  Spada,  "  and  let  me  speak. 
You  will  spoil  all." 

"  You  were  speaking  of  Van  Dysart," 
said  the  Macdonald  woman. 

"Yes." 

"  And  what  were  ye  speering  anent  him  ?" 
she  said,  in  lowland  Scotch,  forgetting 
herself,  and  thinking  that  "  she  was 
among  lowlanders  only,  and  not  among 
Dutch. 

"  Cwd  bla  thu  a'  feordsted  mu  thiormal 
au  duine,"  she  added  in  Gaelic,  more  dazed 
than  ever. 

"  What  languages  does  she  talk  ?"  asked 
the  Duke.  "Are  these  the  Scythian  lan- 
guages ?" 
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Spada  spoke  to  her  in  French.     She  re 
menibered  herself  at  once. 

"  I  forget  myself  at  times ;  but  if  you 
wish  to  get  the  truth  from  me,  I  will  speak 
always  the  truth  in  French.  He  courted 
me  in  that  language,  and  I  love  it." 

"  Who  courted  you  ?"  said  Spada. 

*'The  man  you  wish  to  ruin,"  she  an- 
swered. 

"How  can  the  Duke  wish  to  ruin  him, 
when  he  has  had  him  arrested  and  let  him 
go  free  without  any  parole  of  any  sort  or 
kind  ?"  said  Spada. 

"What  do  you  say  ?"  said  Martina. 

"  I  only  say  that   the   Duke   had    him 
arrested,  and  has  let  him  go  free,"  replied 
Spada. 

"  Now  we  are  all  undone,"  said  Martina. 
"  Cannot  you  catch  him  again?  Why,  you 
are   all   fools!     My   Lord   Duke   of   Bur- 
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gundy,  arrest  that  man.  He  is  dearer  to 
me  than  all  the  world,  even  now,  and  he 
will  arouse  the  Guilds  and  ruin  himself  and 
them.     Did  you  insult  him?" 

"  We  bound  him  for  a  time,  and  then  let 
him  go,"  said  Philippe  le  Bon. 

"Then  you  are  all  fools  together,"  she 
said.  "Should  not  I  know  him?  I  must 
go  and  see  what  I  can  do;  I  must  go  after 
him.  You  should  have  mewed  him  up — 
no,  not  now,  Margaret,  not  now!  These 
wiseacres  have  let  Van  Dysart  go  free,  and 
the  State  is  ruined.  He  knows  neither 
honour  or  pity,  but  I  love  him." 

They  all  started  and  turned  to  see 
IMargaret  Van  Eyck  standing  among  them, 
and  Martina  passing  her  through  the  arras. 

"  I  beg  the  pardon  of  Burgundy,"  she 
said,  "  but  I  come  here  merely  for  political 
reasons=     It  would  seem  that  the  life  of  a 
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true  Fleming  just  now  is  half  painting,  half 
politics.  I  have  been  painting  for  the  most 
part  of  the  day.  Burgundy,  if  you  were 
capable  of  understanding  it,  I  have  been 
painting  at  the  picture  of  all  time.  But 
now,  Burgundy,  I  am  here  to  tell  you  that 
your  father  has  made  a  great  mistake  in 
going  away,  for  the  people  are  risings 
and  I  believe  that  Van  Dysart  will  head 
them." 

"  Will  you  kindly  sit  down,  Margaret 
Van  Eyck?"  said  the  Duke,  suddenly. 

"  Not  while  a  woman  is  standing,"  re- 
plied Margaret.  So  Sister  Priscilla  came 
and  sat  down  also. 

"  My  Lord  of  Burgundy,  have  you  power 
to  arrest  Van  Dysart  ?"  said  Margaret. 

"  On  what  charge,  Fraulein  Van  Eyck  ? 
I  have  arrested  him,  but  have  let  him  go  at 
once." 
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"  It  is  a  great  pity.  Do  you  think  that 
he  can  be  arrested,  Van  Kenninor?" 

"  I  should  think  that  it  is  very  difficult, 
Margaret,"  said  Van  Kenning.  "  Why  do 
you  ask?" 

"  I  hardly  know  why  I  ask,"  said  Mar- 
o;aret;  "but  is  there  no  chance  of  arresting 
him  ?" 

"  Fraulein  Van  Eyck,"  said  the  young 
Duke,  very  kindly  and  quietly,  "  he  will 
surely  not  be  so  base  as  to  turn  against  me 
after  my  generosity  of  to-day  ?" 

Margaret  Van  Eyck  stood  like  a  statue, 
thinking;  Van  Kenning  went  up  to  her 
and  led  her  away  quietly. 

"  Margaret,"  he  said,  "  are  you  relenting 
towards  him  ?" 

"  Yes,"  she  said. 

"  Remember,  Margaret,  that  he  killed 
Leon." 
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"  I  know  that  he  sent  Leon  to  heaven  to 
wait  for  me  there !  15 ut  it  is  all  forgiven — 
iill  foro:iven !  When  we  raeet  there  we 
shall  say  nothing  about  it  all ;  you  will  say 
nothing,  for  example." 

"In  heaven,"  said  Van  Kenning;  "no,  I 
shall  say  nothing  there.     But  here  ?" 

"Van  Kenning,  you  loved  me  once?" 

"  I  love  you  to  all  time :  as  I  loved  you 
on  earth  so  I  sliall  love  you  in  heaven.  I 
have  done  my  best  to  ruin  Van  Dysart  be- 
cause he  killed  Leon,  and  because  I  thought 
that  you  desired  revenge.  His  enemies  are 
terrible.  The  man  has  eight  or  nine  haters, 
Margaret.  He  is  hated  by — attend  to  me — 
yourself,  for  the  death  of  Leon,  by  myself 
for  the  deep  love  I  bear  you  ;  by  that  mad 
Scythian  woman  for  her  wrongs ;  by  Spada 
the  cut-throat,  on  account  of  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  who  pays  him;  by  Sister  Pris- 
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cilia  for  your  sake;  by  a  few  of  the  people, 
for  his  treatment  of  Martina;  by  the  trades 
unions  for  his  courtierism ;  by  some  of  the 
people  again,  because  they  distrust  him. 
Nothing  would  be  more  easy  than  to  ruin 
the  man.  We  could  do  it  in  twenty 
ways." 

"Van  Kenning,  save  him!" 

"  For  your  sake?" 

"  For  my  sake." 

"  It  is  a  terribly  difficult  thing  to  do  if 
he  abuses  the  clemency  of  the  Duke.  If 
he  keeps  quiet  it  may  be  done,  but  if  he 
heads  the  rising  rebellion  I  do  not  think  it 
is  possible,  Margaret." 

"  Yes,  Van  Kenning." 

"We  are  alone  here  in  this  old  room; 
will  you  do  something  for  me?" 

"Anything." 

"  Then  give  me  one  kiss — one  kiss  1  have 
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longed  for  ever  since  I  knew  you, — and  I 
will  be  your  slave  for  ever !" 

She  bent  up  her  glorious  face  to  his  and 
kissed  him.  Were  there  such  things  as 
particular  stars,  the  star  of  Van  Dysart 
must  have  been  burning  brightly  now;  for 
Van  Kenning  was  not  a  man  to  let  much 
grass  grow  between  himself  and  his 
purpose. 

"  You  do  not  want  to  marry  me,  dear 
Van  Kenning  ?" 

"  If  you  will  give  me  your  love  I  will 
never  ask  for  that,"  said  Van  Kenning. 

"  You  have  had  that  so  many  years,  my 
dear,  that  you  make  yourself  ridiculous," 
said  Margaret,  laughing.  "  We  shall  be 
very  happy  without  marrying.  Now  we 
are  frank  and  true  to  one  another  as  brother 
and  sister,  I  will  tell  you  why  I  must  have 
that  man  saved." 
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"  Tell  me,  then." 

"  Because  I  cannot  paint  with  enmity  in 
my  heart;  because  I  cannot  act  with 
enmity ;  because  I  cannot  live  with  a  soli- 
tary enemy  on  the  earth!  Hubert  says 
the  same." 

"John  don't,"  was  the  brusque  reply  of 
Van  Kenning.  "  He  has  plenty  of  enemies, 
yet  he  lives  well  and  paints  well." 

"  I  do  not  speak  of  John  or  Mary ;  I 
speak  only  of  Hubert  and  myself.  I  and 
he  have  forgiven  Van  Dysart ;  help  us  to 
save  him." 

"  I  wish  I  had  known  all  this  before," 
said  Van  Kenning.  "  We  plotted  his  ruin 
mainly  for  your  sake.  It  is  not  easy  to 
undo  a  plot,  Margaret,  but  I  will  do  my 
best.  If  it  was  possible  even  now  to  pre- 
vent his  making  a  fool  of  himself  in  the 
comino-   insurrection  we  mio^ht    do  it.     It 
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"All  that  you  will  do  will  be  for  the 
best." 

"Do  you  mind  my  going  and  fetching 
Spada  here?" 

"  But,  dear  Van  Kenning,  he  is  such  a 
great  rascal.'' 

"  All  the  better,"  said  Van  Kenning. 
"  He  has  declared  for  Van  Dysart  to-night. 
I  see  consent  in  your  eyes ;  sit  down." 

Yan  Kenning  returned  with  Spada,  and 
the  three  sat  down  on  chairs  fronting  one 
another.  Spada  bowed  most  reverentially 
to  Margaret  Van  Eyck,  and  began  the  con- 
versation by  saying,  with  the  voice  and  air 
of  a  perfect  gentleman — 

"  Madam,  I  am  afraid  that  you  think  me 
a  sad  rascal,  and  indeed  the  same  thing  has 
been  remarked  about  me  before.     Madam, 
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I  have  sold  my  sword,  but  I  give  you  my 
honour — if  it  is  worth  anything — that  I 
am  no  Avorse  than  my  employers.  My 
mother  was  a  lady,  and  so  I  know  a  lady 
when  I  see  one.  I  have  at  your  disposal, 
Madam,  a  big  chest,  an  unerring  eye,  and 
what  is  better  than  all,  a  very  cool  head. 
I  am  certainly  sold  to  Burgundy,  and  must 
keep  faith  with  him,  but  otherwise  I  will 
do  everything  which  Mademoiselle  Van 
Eyck  orders  me  to  do." 

Margaret  bowed,  and  Van  Kenning  said, 
*'  Spada,  we  wish  to  save  Van  Dysart." 

"Exactly,"  said  Spada;  "  I  thought  so. 
Now  if  you  will  allow  me  to  speak  first  we 
can  entirely  simplify  matters.  Would  you 
be  kind  enough  to  listen  to  me." 

They  both  bowed. 

*'  Van  Dysart  is  in  a  singularly  bad 
position,  and  if  he  makes  a  fool  of  himself 
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over  this  insurrection,  lie  will  lose  his  head. 
So  far,  so  good.  I  was  hired  by  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy  here,  to  help  in  ruining  this  man, 
and  have  been  and  shall  be  paid  for  doing 
it.  Now  the  house  of  Burgundy  have 
behaved  on  the  whole  well  to  me,  and 
I  do  not  think  that  it  would  be  right  for 
me  to  neglect  their  interests  in  any  Avay. 
What  follows?  I  consider  that  I  should 
neglect  their  interests  if  I  were  to  allow 
them  to  ruin  this  young  Van  Dysart." 

Here  Van  Kenning  said,  "  Spada,  you 
are  awfully  bold." 

"  I  have  heard  that  remarked  before," 
said  Spada,  "  but  you  Flemings  have  no 
manners — you  interrupt.  I  consider  that 
I  should  be  acting  against  the  interests  of 
my  employers  if  I  ruined  this  man.  I 
also  have  personal  feelings,  and  my  personal 
feelings  are  always  towards   a  very  brave 
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man  of  no  principle,  like  myself.  I  will, 
therefore,  try  to  save  this  man,  but  I  must 
be  paid." 

"  Well,  you  see,"  continued  Spada,  "  that 
is  a  matter  of  detail.  I  risk  much  because 
I  risk  my  head  with  the  house  of  Bur- 
gundy, to  which  house  I  am  sold.  I 
shall  have  to  steer  ray  ship  very 
cautiously." 

"  Old  Burgundy  is  away,"  said  Van 
Kenning. 

"  Quite  so,  but  young  Burgundy  is  here, 
and  if  you  think  that  he  is  not  potentially 
as  cruel  as  the  rest  of  his  family,  you  may 
find  even  yourself  mistaken,  my  Van 
Kenning.  I  am  not  for  my  part  quite  sure 
that  I  would  not  as  soon  face  his  father  as 
himself.  In  the  price,  this  must  be  looked 
to.  The  boars  of  Burgundy  are  quick  at 
charging." 
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"  What  price  do  you  demand,  Spada," 
said  Yan  Kenning. 

"  It  is  a  very  high  one,  but  Mademoiselle 
Van  Eyck  can  pay  it." 

"  I  will  give  all  I  have,"  said  Margaret, 
"  and  I  am  rich,  very  rich.  I  will  give 
you  all  I  have,  and  earn  more.  Please, 
dear  Count  Spada,  save  him,  and  I  am  sure 
we  shall  not  disagree  as  to  terms.  Count 
Spada,  I  am  so  terribly  unhappy  about 
him  that  I  cannot  take  the  sacrament.  I 
will  give  you  all,  I  will  give  you  my 
jewels,  I  will  do  an^^thing  if  you  will  save 
him." 

Van  Kenning  said,  "  You  hear  this, 
Spada;  now  hear  me.  You  must  not  ask 
money  from  ]\Iargaret  Yan  Eyck,  ask  it 
from  me.     I  will  pay  you  anything." 

"I  do  not  take  money  from  friends," 
said  Spada,   "  and  I  must  be  paid  by  Mar- 
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garet  Van  Eyck  herself.  She  alone  can 
pay  me." 

"What  do  you  demand  of  liei'?"  asked 
Van  Kenning. 

"  Her  friendship,  and  I  hope  in  better 
times  her  esteem,"  said  Spada.  "Madam, 
that  is  all  I  ask.  Madam,  I  anticipate  every 
word  which  is  on  your  lips.  I  must  try  to 
be  better.  Was  that  not  what  you  were 
going  to  say?" 

"  It  was." 

"  Give  me  your  friendship,  and  I  will 
try  to  be  better,"  replied  Spada.  "  In  the 
old  times,"  he  continued  in  a  subdued  voice, 
"before  this  dreadful  fight  between  poverty 
and  this  horrible  world,  which  Christ  seems 
to  have  saved  in  vain,  begun,  I  would  have 
pled  for  your  hand.  I  have  fallen  too 
utterly  low  in  my  own  estimation  to  think 
of  such  a  thing  now.     What  maddens  men 
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in  my  position  is  the  thought  that  they  are 
so  unutterably  lower  than  women  like  your- 
self, that  they  dare  not  address  them  as 
equals.  Madam,  you  think  that  such  sold 
hounds  as  myself  cannot  feel  their  degrada- 
tion, and  that  they  have  forgotten  what 
their  mothers  were.  Madam,  vou  are  com- 
pletely  mistaken ;  the  okl  heaven  of  do- 
mestic love  is  as  dear  to  me  now  as  it  was 
when  I  was  an  innocent  boy,  though  the 
gates  of  it  are  shut  for  ever." 

Van  Kenning  sat  like  a  stone  statue, 
but  with  closed  eyes.  Margaret  began 
sobbing. 

"  Spare  me  those  tears,  Margaret  Van 
Eyck ;  I  can  stand  blood,  bat  not  a  woman's 
tears.  I  am  not  worthy  of  them  in  any 
way.  You  will  never  know  on  this  side  of 
the  o-rave  what  a  villain  I  have  been.  But 
Margaret  Van   Eyck,  when  we  are  before 
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the  judgment  throne,  you  an  angel,  I  a 
devil,  say  one  word  for  me  to  the  good 
God, — say  this  for  me:  say  that  I  never 
lost  my  faith  in  a  good  woman,  and  at  my 
worst  was  always  ready  to  die  for  one.  Say 
that  for  me,  ^largaret,  and  I  will  do  any- 
thing." 

Marfraret  bent  down  her  head,  and  Van 
Kenning  made  a  pretence  of  looking  out  of 
the  window.  He  tried  to  say  to  himself 
that  such  a  quaint  mixture  of  ferocity  and 
sentimentality  was  unusual ;  but  it  was  no 
icood ;  he  had  had  a  mother  himself,  and 
he  had  been  in  love ;  and  so  he  made  what 
some  people  would  call  an  ass  of  himself; 
he  went  up  perfectly  dry-eyed,  and  put  his 
arm  round  the  rascal  Spada's  neck. 

Spada  turned  his  handsome  face  up  to 
his  and  said,  "  I  have  not  been  good  for  so 
long,    and  I  feel    so  very  happy."      And 
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when  he  said  this  Margaret  came  over  to 
him  and  kissed  him.  "Now,  you  two  good 
people,  this  is  by  no  means  business.  I 
am  a  cutthroat  by  trade  you  know,  and  I 
want  to  know  who  I  am  to  murder  next. 
Van  Kenning,  are  you  to  be  the  next 
victim  ?" 

He  said  it  so  comically  that  they  made 
believe  to  laugh  at  his  joke,  but  Van  Ken- 
ning resumed — 

"  We  want  this  man  saved,  dear 
Spada." 

"  What  do  you  propose?"  said  Spada. 

"  I  have  not  the  remotest  idea,"  said 
Van  Kenning. 

"  Now  we  are  beginning  to  understand 
one  another,"  said  Spada,  "  and  I  will  tell 
you  what  I  will  do.  I  will  go  and  find 
him  out.  And  I  will  tell  you  also  what  I 
will  do.     I  will  forbid  you  to  ask  another 
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question.       Good-night  !"      And     he    was 
gone. 

Margaret  and  Van  Kenning  went  back 
to  where  the  Duke  was  sitting,  and  said 
that  Spada  was  gone.  The  Duke  was  very 
much  surprised,  but  supposed  it  was  all 
w^ell.  It  seemed  that,  as  a  matter  of  detail, 
he  had  given  orders  that  Father  Peter  and 
Sister  Priscilla  should  be  "  watched.*'  On 
getting  into  the  street  Van  Kenning  dis- 
covered that  this  "  watching"  liad  come  to 
a  bad  end.  Father  Peter  had  gone  off  like 
a  lamb,  but  not  so  Sister  Priscilla.  For 
the  "  Avatching"  of  Sister  Priscilla  there 
had  been  told  off  a  younc;  man  of  sinjjular 
imbecility,  but  of  great  personal  strength, 
in  reality  a  carpenter,  but  who,  under  the 
laws  of  those  days  had  to  serve  his  time 
as  a  man-at-arms  to  tlie  Duke,  principally 
because  he  was  six  feet  high.     The  police 
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and  the  military  were  one  and  the  same 
thino;  in  those  times,  and  it  was  that  un- 
happy  young  man's  turn  for  duty,  and  his 
duty  in  due  rotation  happened  to  be  the 
"  watchins;"  of  Sister  Priscilla.  Sister 
Priscilla  had  known  him  ever  since  he  was 
eight  years  old,  and  he  had  been  at  a 
school  where  she  taught,  in  fact  she  had 
taught  him  his  paters  and  aves — the 
alphabet  was  not  taught  then,  it  was  not 
considered  safe.  The  boy  had  been, 
although  imbecile,  very  obstinate,  and 
Sister  Priscilla  had  frequently  cuffed  and 
banged  him:  grown  to  a  young  man,  he 
was  detailed  by  the  chapter  of  accidents  to 
"Avatch"  Sister  Priscilla,  which  he  did  by 
walking  close  alongside  of  her  in  full 
armour  with  a  halbert. 

If  we  have  been  able  by  our  poor  art  to 
give  vou  the  slio;htest  idea  of  Sister  Pris- 
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cilia's  character,  you  will  perceive  that  this 
would  be  the  last  tiling  tolerated  by  her. 
She  recognised  the  young  man,  and  ordered 
him  off. 

He  declined  to  2:0,  and  said  that  he  had 
orders  from  the  Duke  to  watch  her. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me,  Hans  Dyke," 
she  said,  with  concentrated  fury,  "that  that 
miserable  little  anatomy  the  young  Duke  of 
Burgundy  has  selected  the  most  miserable 
idiot  in  all  Flanders  to  watch  me?  Go 
home,  you  fool,  or  Til  make  you !" 

Hans  Dyke  was  very  much  afraid  of  her, 
but  the  people  were  laughing  at  him,  and 
he  "  got  his  back  up." 

"  I  shall  do  my  duty,"  he  said. 

"  Your  duty,  you  miserable  animal !" 
said  Sister  Priscilla,  "  You  did  but  little 
of  it  to  your  poor  old  mother.  You  are 
sold  to  Burgundy.     People,  he  is  sold  to 
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Burgundy.  Are  you  going  back  to  the 
man  who  bought  you,  leaving  a  quiet 
woman  in  peace,  or  are  you  not?" 

"  You  will  hear  from  Dendermond 
soon,  mistress,"  said  the  young  man. 

AVhereupon  Sister  Priscilla  flew  on  him 
with  such  suddenness  and  dexterity,  that 
he,  encumbered  with  his  armour,  went  down, 
and  he,  moreover,  went  one  way  and  his 
halbert  another.  The  spectacle  of  a  man- 
at-arms  being  accidentally  knocked  down 
by  a  nun,  was  very  exciting  and  delightful 
to  the  people,  but  not  a  soul  interfered. 
The  word  "  Dendermond"  had  been  ut- 
tered, and  it  was  enough  for  them. 

Van  Kenning  came  up  when  the  nun 
and  the  soldier  were  face  to  face,  after 
having  risen.  Van  Kenning,  looking  round 
on  the  people,  took  the  nuns  arm,  and  at 
once  there  was  dead  silence.     Dragooned 
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so  terribly  as  they  were,  the  peo[)le  had  got 
a  political  iiisiglit  into  matters  which  the 
people  have  not  now.  In  the  wilder  clubs 
that  night  (we  use  the  Avord  club  before  it 
was  invented)  the  great  fact  was  that  there 
had  been  a  fracas  between  a  soldier  and 
the  republican  Sister  Priscilla;  that  Van 
Kenning  had  come  up  and  had  taken  the 
arm  of  the  nun,  not  that  of  the  soldier. 
Yan  Kenning,  the  man  of  the  people,  was 
still  for  the  Church.  But  what  would  Van 
Dysart  say  ? 

Then  in  the  ni^i^ht  at  the  drinkino;- 
houses  the  matter  was  argued  over  again. 
Van  Kenning  was  obviously  for  the  Church 
as  well  as  for  the  peo})le;  Van  Kenning 
was  the  bosom-friend  of  the  Archbishop,  he 
M'as  the  bosom-friend  of  Burirundv  him- 
self;  it  was  not  well  of  him  so  ostenta- 
tiously to  take  the  nun's  part;  yet  she  was 
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a  most  notoriously  patriotic  nun,  and  liad 
fought  a  mau-at-arms  single-handed,  and 
had  beaten  him ;  was  the  man  of  the  people 
Van  Kenning  or  Van  Dysart  ?  Once  more, 
where  ica.s  Van  Dysart  ? 

So  the  clubs  and  trades  unions  agitated 
throuo'll  the  ni":ht.  In  the  Judenstrasse 
Club,  a  haggard  patriot  rose  and  moved 
that  Van  Kenning  Avas  unworthy  of  the 
people's  confidence  because  he  had  touched 
a  nun.  An  old  man  of  the  Guild  of  Shoe- 
makers pointed  out  that  she  was  a  demo- 
cratic nun,  known  for  her  vigorous  defiance 
of  the  house  of  Burgundy,  and  the  haggard 
patriot  v.'ithdrew  his  motion,  with  sundry 
growls. 

The  "  clubs"  sat  all  that  night,  and 
instead  of  organizing  a  system  of  resistance 
to  the  mercenaries  who  might  arrive  at 
any     moment     from     Dendermond,     spent 
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their  time  in  arguing  over  a  possible 
republic.  Alas!  have  we  not  seen  the 
thing  more  recently?  In  the  Milkenstrasse 
the  ckib  sat  very  late — in  fact,  that  club 
voted  itself  into  "  permanent  session."  Old 
Pere  Gobet,  a  tanner,  in  his  working 
clothes,  with  stained  dress  and  stained 
hands,  was  on  the  platform,  hammering 
away,  in  a  blunt  hard-headed  manner, 
about  the  rights  of  capital  and  the  rights 
of  labour.  He  was  on  the  dais,  with  a 
curtain  behind  him,  and  he  had  his  au- 
dience in  complete  attention,  when  he  was 
interrupted  by  a  roar  from  every  throat  in 
the  hall,  and  at  the  same  moment  he  felt  a 
hand  upon  his  shoulder.  As  he  stood 
dazed  among  the  maddened  cheers,  the  old 
tanner  saw  what  had  happened,  and  he  sat 
down. 

What  had  happened?    Why,  only  a  very 
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old  story — Whig  and  workman.  AVhile  the 
old  man  was  speaking-,  a  beautiful  young 
man,  dressed  in  scarlet  velvet  and  white, 
had  come  in  from  behind  the  curtain  and 
laid  his  white  jewelled  hand  on  the  old 
tanner's  shoulder.  Need  we  say  that  it  was 
Van  Dysart? 

It  was  so,  and  the  die  was  cast  so  far  as 
Van  Dysart  was  concerned.  The  diamonds 
and  rubies  on  his  fingers  looked  a  little 
strange  on  the  shoulders  of  the  brown  old 
tanner;  but  what  odds?  Fine  clothes  are 
fine  clothes,  and  folks  will  fellow  them. 
The  tanner,  although  a  very  sensible  and 
excellent  man,  was  nowhere  now.  Scarlet 
velvet,  personal  beauty,  and  diamonds, 
against  a  sensible  old  tanner  who  had 
given  np  Avashing  as  a  bad  job  years  ago ! 
It  was  Lombard  Street  to  a  China  orange. 

Van   Dysart  seemed  to  have  the  whole 
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power  over  the  meeting  in  his  own  hands ; 
but  some  of  the  older  folks  remembered 
tliat  the  old  tanner,  instead  of  coming 
down  into  the  body  of  the  hall,  went  back 
through  the  curtains,  and  these  people  aver 
that  he  was  there  and  then  met  by  a  gen- 
tleman in  dark-coloured  silk  and  minever, 
whom  most  of  these  old  people  believe  to 
be  Van  Kenning,  though  one  old  lady  held 
out  on  her  very  death-bed  that  it  was  the 
devil,  to  whom  the  tanner  had  sold  his  soul 
for  twentj'-four  dozen  of  unsorted  hides. 
Putting  two  and  two  together  editorially, 
I  am  of  opinion  that  it  was  not  the  devil, 
but  only  Van  Kenning.  I  think  before 
we  have  done,  that  you  will  agree  with 
me. 


CHAPTER  V. 


E  are  afraid  tliat  part  of  this 
chapter  Avill  be,  to  a  certain 
extent,  painful;  but  it  had 
best  been  written.  There  is 
nothing  shocking  or  in  any  way  improper 
in  it,  but  it  must  be  followed,  because  it 
accounts  for  the  appearance  of  Van  Ken- 
ning at  the  revolutionary  meeting,  and  for 
the  fact  of  his  carrying  away  the  tanner  in 
the  singular  way  in  which  he  did. 

Yan  Kenning,  when  he  left  the  Van 
Eycks  and  Philippe  of  Burgundy,  was  fairly 
puzzled.     He  had  gone  away  promising  to 
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find  Van  Dysart  and  give  him  good  advice, 
and  so  he  naturally  bent  his  steps  towards 
Yan  Dysart's  house,  with  the  most  perfect 
certainty  that  he  would  not  be  there. 

The  house  of  Van  Dysart  had  its  door 
open,  by  which  fact  Van  Kenning  knew  at 
once  that  its  master  was  not  in;  but  he 
entered  and  walked  up  tlie  great  staircase. 
At  the  top,  as  he  anticipated,  he  found  two 
grown  men  and  a  boy,  rolled  in  rugs, 
each  on  a  separate  stair,  with  their  swords 
beside  them,  forming  a  perfectly  impassable 
barrier  to  any  thief,  but  shoAving  also  that 
Van  Dysart  did  not  distrust  the  people, 
because  he  had  left  his  front  door  open. 

The  young  man  on  the  lower  step  was 
asleep,  but  the  young  man  on  the  next 
step  was  awake,  talking  to  the  page,  who 
was  on  the  step  immediately  above  him. 
Van    Kenning,    with    cat-like    tread,    ap- 
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proaclied  them,  for  the  faces  of  the  two 
wakin":  fifijures  were  turned  from  him. 

"  Hans,  you  are  wrong,"  said  the  foot- 
man to  tlie  page. 

"  Likely  enough,  Jan,"  said  the  page ; 
"but  we  must  find  a  new  service  soon." 

"  He  is  rich,"  said  Jan. 

"  Burgundy  will  cure  him  of  that,"  said 
Hans,  "  after  to-night's  work." 

"  Where  has  he  gone,  Jan  ?" 

"How  should  I  know?"  said  the  page. 
"  I  want  to  go  to  sleep." 

"  Come,  pretty  lad,  tell  me.  You  know, 
for  you  were  with  him,  and  he  sent  you 
home.  Tell  me  where  he  went,  and  I  will 
treat  you  at  the  lustgarten,  and  we  will 
have  oysters  and  wine,  and  you  shall  see 
the  play." 

The  listening  Van  Kenning  dre^v  back. 
I  think  I  can  see  him  now,  with  one  foot 
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on  one  stair  of  the  second  flight  of  stairs, 
and  the  other  advanced  above  it.  Out  of 
si<i-ht,  and  nearly  in  darkness,  he  had  made 
his  retreat  just  in  time,  for  these  fellows,  as 
he  knew,  were  paid  to  lie,  and  they  earned 
their  wages.  Had  he  wakened  them  and 
challenged  them,  they  would  never  have 
told  him  where  their  master  was.  This 
leaky  young  page  Avould  let  out  more  to 
his  fellow- servant  than  he  would  to  fifty 
Van  Kennings. 

The  page  resumed — 

"  I   should  get  my  throat  cut   if  I  told 

you." 

"Your  throat  cut?  you  little  ass!"  said 
the  footman ;  "he  dares  not  stir.  He  may 
have  Ids  throat  cut,  l)ut  I  would  be  safer 
if  I  killed  him,  than  if  he  killed  me.  Why, 
young  Burgundy  arrested  him  to-night, 
and    let  him    go    in    scorn.      Why,    Van 
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Kenning  has  gone  against  him,  and  vowed 
his  ruin,  /heard  him  do  so  in  the  Duke's 
barge  a  year  ago,  when  I  was  one  of  the 
Duke's  rowers.  That  Italian,  Spada,  is 
gone  against  him.  The  Van  Eycks  are 
ao-ainst  him.  He  has  not  one  friend  in  the 
whole  world.  AVhy,  the  Scythian  woman, 
Macdonald,  has  gone  against  him,  and 
vowed  his  ruin." 

"  Jan,"  said  Hans. 

"Well,  pretty,"  said  Jan. 

"You  will  take  me  to  the  play  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  You  will  give  me  a  whole  cake  of  the 
English  honey  cake?" 

"I  will.     Now,  where  has  he  gone?" 

"To  Martina,  to  the  Macdonald  woman. 
I  left  him  there,"  said  the  page. 

The  footmanat  once  uprose, saying,  "This 
is  money;  you  shall  have   all   I  have  pro- 
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mised,  and  more.  Were  you  tliere  wlien 
they  met '?" 

"  Yes." 

"  How  did  she  take  him  ?" 

'*  AVhy,"  said  the  page,  softened  by  pro- 
mises of  presents,  "  they  kept  on  kissing, 
and  so  I  couldn't  hear  all.  Now,  I  want  to 
go  to  sleep ;  I  don't  know  anything  more," 

The  young  footman,  trained  to  rascality 
from  his  boyhood,  was  perfectly  ready 
to  sell  his  master;  but  a  more  dexterous 
hand  was  in  the  matter  than  his.  A  patrol 
of  the  men-at-arms  was  comino;  alonjx  tiiis 
very  street  (indeed,  there  were  citizen 
patroles  in  every  street  in  those  days), 
when  the  Dogberry  of  the  watch  found 
himself  confronted  by  Van  Kenning. 

"You  know  me?"  said  Van  Kenning. 

Dogberry  laughed,  and  turned  to  his 
men  as  if  he  should  say,   "  Councillor  Van 
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Kenning  must  have  his  joke;"  and  the 
men  all  roared  with  laughter  in  concert. 

"  I  want  a  man  arrested  at  once.  I  will 
accuse  him  to-morrow  morning.  He  comes 
from  the  house  of  Van  Dysart.  I  charge 
you  to  arrest  him  at  once;  here  he 
comes." 

And  so  the  young  footman,  coming  out 
of  Van  Dysart's  house  with  a  wild  purpose 
of  knocking  up  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  to  lay  his  accusation 
against  his  master,  found  himself  quietly 
iirrested,  and  shut  up  in  jail,  without  the 
least  idea  about  what  he  had  been  doing. 

"  There  is  one  out  of  the  way,"  thought 
Van  Kenning;  and  then  he  turned  to 
Dogberry.  "  I  see  you  have  three  men 
left.  I  wish  you  to  come  with  me  into 
Van  Dysart's  house." 

Dogberry    was   only    too   delighted,   for 
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Dogberry  was  rather  between  the  Devil 
and  the  deep  sea:  on  the  one  side  the 
people,  on  the  other  the  great  house  of 
Burgundy  and  the  mercenaries  at  Dender- 
mond.  Poor  Dogberry  had  a  very  sad 
time  of  it  just  then;  and  indeed  the  same 
may  be  said  of  all  Dogberries.  Dogberry 
was  terribly  glad  to  hnd  such  a  "  safe" 
man  on  both  sides  of  the  hedge  as  Van 
Kenning.  He  would  have  "stayed  the 
Duke  himself,"  under  the  authority  of  ^"an 
Kenning. 

The  page  on  the  upper  stair  had  gone  to 
sleep,  and  the  young  man  on  the  third  stair 
had  never  awakened.  But  they  woke  now, 
for  clank,  clank  up  the  staircase  came  the 
town  guard  —  a  sound  which  awakened 
every  one  in  those  days.  The  young  man 
and  the  boy  were  both  dazed  as  they  rose 
from  their  sleep,   and  saw  Van   Kenning, 
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whom  tliey  knew  well,  within  three  stairs 
of  them. 

'^Let  the  young  man  alone,  but  seize 
the  boy,"  said  Van  Kenning. 

Dogberry  at  once  did  his  office  on  the 
boy,  with  a  great  relief  to  his  mind ;  for 
the  young  man  had  a  sword,  not  to  men- 
tion an  arrangement  of  knives  equal  to 
that  of  any  Highlandman,  which  Dog- 
berry's soul  loathed. 

"  Now,  you  young  scoundrel :"  said 
Van  Kenning;  "we  have  got  you  at 
last." 

He  had  never  seen  or  heard  of  the  boy 
before ;  but  having  been  for  many  years  a 
police  magistrate,  he  knew  what  he  was 
about.  To  his  unutterable  astonishment, 
the  boy  defied  him. 

"I'll  say  nothing,"  said  the  boy;  "he 
has  been  a  good  master  to  me,  and  I'll  say 
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nothing.  I'd  tell  Jan,  but  I  will  not  say  a 
single  word." 

Dogberry  looked  as  if  he  was  going  to 
speak ;  but  Van  Kenning  gave  him  a  look 
which  even  Dogberry  understood;  and  he 
Avas  silent.     Van  Kenning  said — 

"Come  here  to  me,  bo}^  We  know 
everything;  we  know  that  your  master 
took  you  to  the  woman  Macdonald's  house 
to-night;  we  know  that  they  have  made 
friends  together;  we  know  that  your  master 
is  ruined,  and  that  it  is  in  your  hands  to 
save  him.     Come,  my  boy,  speak  out." 

The  boy  began  to  cry, 

"That  is  right,"  said  Van  Kenning  to 
'Dogberry,  in  a  whisper.  "My boy,  I  want 
you  to  tell  me  tliis:  do  you  know  a  little 
grey  dog?— a  little  Scotch  dog?  I  want 
that  little  dog  very  much ;  and  you  shall 
go   free  without  betraying  your  master,   if 
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you  will  tell  me  where  that  little  grey 
doo-  is." 

It  was  fearfully  sharp  practice  on  Van 
Kenning's  part;  but  now  that  the  boy's 
honour  was  aroused  about  his  master,  it 
was  the  only  thing  to  be  done.  Van 
Kenning  knew  that  the  dog  was  not  with 
the  Van  Eycks,  or  with  Father  Peter,  or 
Sister  Priscilla,  and  so  he  suspected  that  it 
might  be  with  the  Macdonald  woman. 
Hence  he  put  the  question  to  the  boy, 
whom  he  saw  to  be  in  a  state  of  nervous 
anger  and  obstinacy ;  and  his  bait  took. 

"  I  know  the  dog  well,"  said  the  boy, 
frankly,  through  his  tears.  "  It's  the  best 
dog  that  ever  lived.  The  }'oung  Scotch- 
man who  was  killed  told  me  that  there 
were  no  do^'s  like  Scotch  dos-s.  I  wanted 
to  have  the  dog  myself,  but  if  my  master  is 
ruined,  as  you  say,  I  have  no  home  for  it, 
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for  I  must  go  into  the  army.  Will  you 
give  the  dog  a  home,  and  a  good  one  ?  I 
will  tell  you  where  she  is." 

"At  Mistress  Martina  Macdonald's,"  said 
Dogberry,  with  an  exasperating  smile. 

"  Oh,  you  infernal  fool !"  exclaimed  Van 
Kenning.  "  Why  did  the  First  Cause  ever 
admit  such  idiots  as  you  into  the  Cosmos? 
Look  here,  pretty  lad!  will  you  tell  me 
where  this  little  dog  is?  I  will  promise 
that  it  shall  do  no  harm  to  your  master  :  1 
will  promise  that  it  shall  do  him  all 
good." 

The  boy  thought,  and  said — 

"  Van  Kenning,  all  men  speak  well  of 
you.  I'll  tell  you  the  whole  truth.  The 
dog  is  with  the  Macdonald  woman,  the 
mad  woman,  at  No.  3  of  the  Juden- 
strasse." 

"  You  have  saved  your  master,  my  lad," 
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said  Van  Kenning,  "  if  that  is  any  comfort 
to  you.  Dogberry,  go  away ;  you  are  a 
great  fool !" 

Dogberry  pondered  deeply  over  these 
last  words  ;  but  he  has  not  realized  thern. 
yet.  The  page  went  home  and  slept  on 
the  staircase ;  but  Van  Kenning  was  on 
the  track  of  Martina,  and  was  not  long  in 
following  it.  At  this  point,  I  am  compelled 
to  say,  as  I  did  at  the  beginning  of  the 
chapter,  that  although  there  might  be  some 
things  which  were  painful,  there  would  be 
nothing  to  shock  anyone. 

Van  Dysart,  in  his  rage  and  fury,  after 
his  arrest  and  contemptuous  dismissal  by 
young  Burgundy,  had  thrown  everything  to 
the  winds,  and  gone  back  to  the  only 
woman  he  had  ever  truly  loved — the  Mac- 
donald  woman.  I  do  not  for  an  instant 
defend  either  him  or  her;  they  were  both 
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fearful  sinners.  I  only  say  that  the  thing- 
has  happened  more  than  once.  TVhen  the 
rascal,  Van  D\^sart,  saw  the  ground  going 
from  under  his  feet,  he  went  back  to  the 
woman  he  had  ruined,  asked  her  forgive- 
ness, and  told  her  that  he  would  die  for 
her.  It  is  all  wrong,  and  as  bad  as  any- 
tliing  can  be,  and  one  hates  speaking  of 
such  a  thing.  Their  sins  towards  one 
another,  however,  have  ceased  for  ever  in 
this  world.  We  are  very  sorry  to  have 
written  this,  but  we  have  seen  it  happen  on 


two  occasions,  and  so  it  stands. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


^„ — _JL^^^  Y  no  means  was  Van  Ken- 
ning the  man  to  let  the  grass 
grow  under  his  feet,  and  he 
was  soon  knocking  at  the 
door  of  No.  3,  Judenstrasse.  It  was  very 
quickly  opened  by  no  less  a  woman  than 
the  Macdonald,  who  shall  be  called  Martina 
no  longer. 

"Woman,"  he  said,  eagerly,  "I  beg  you, 
if  you  hope  for  mercy,  to  tell  me  where  is 
Van  Dysart.  Come,  girl,  you  know  me 
for  a  trusty  and,  I  think,  kindly  man.  Do 
tell  me,  girl,  for  I  wish  to  save  him." 
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"My  husband  has  gone  to  the  Milken- 
strasse  Chib,  Van  Kenning." 

"  Your  liusbaiid!" 

"  He  has  married  nie  to-night,  and  in 
future  I  am  Frau  Van  Dysart,"  she 
said. 

"  Good  heaven !" 

"  So  /  say,"  said  the  woman,  whom  we 
must  now  call  Frau  Van  Dysart.  "All 
the  weary  old  wickedness  is  over  and  done 
with  for  ever." 

"  Let  me  in,  Frau  Van  Dysart,"  said 
Van  Kenning.  "  You  and  I  must  talk." 
She  at  once  led  him  into  a  little  room,  and 
sat  down  before  him,  silent.  "  Is  it  true?" 
he  said,  aghast. 

"It  is  perfectly  true,"  she  said.  "What- 
ever I  have  been,  I  have  never  been  a  liar. 
Here  is  my  wedding-ring,"  she  added, 
holdini::  out  her  hand. 
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This  was  an  utterly  new  and  confound- 
ing complication  for  Van  Kenning ;  but 
his  brain  was  very  quick,  and  he  was  not 
long  in  thinking  out  the  problem. 

"  Frau  Van  Dysart,  how  did  this  hap- 
pen?" he  began. 

She  replied — 

"You  had  all  vowed  to  hunt  him  to  his 
death  about  his  duel  with  Leon.  He 
knew  it,  and  he  got  desperate,  and  the 
gross  insult  of  the  young  Duke  to-day 
drove  him  frantic.  It  was  the  darkest 
hour.  He  looked  round  the  world  and 
saw  that  he  had  no  friend,  and  so  he  came 
away  to  me  and  laid  his  head  here."  She 
pointed  to  her  bosom,  and  Van  Kenning 
was  silent  for  a  time,  with  an  awful  silence. 

Frau  Van  Dysart  went  on — "  His  ruin 
was  absolutely  certain,  that  he  knew.  He 
knew  that   if   he    could   pacify  the  pale- 

VOL.  II.  7 
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faced  Margaret,  the  rascal  Spada,  and  the 
gentle  Hubert  Van  Eyck,  there  would  still 
remain  young  Burgundy,  John  Van  Eyck, 
and  yourself  to  ruin  him.  He  lost  hope 
altogether,  and  so  he  came  to  me,  and  I 
told  him  that  all  was  forgiven  between  us, 
and  that  at  least  we  could  die  together. 
He  is  gone  to  the  club  at  the  Milken- 
strasse." 

"  Frau  Van  Dysart " 

"  We  were  married  by  a  priest  to-night. 
He  put  his  weary,  worn,  handsome  head 
on  my  bosom  and  told  me  all,  and  I 
forgave  him,  and  he  forgave  me.  The 
priests  say  that  there  is  no  marrying  or 
giving  in  marriage  in  heaven ;  but  that  is 
no  matter  to  me.  We  are  one  soul, 
and  not  two,  for  all  eternity.  I  could 
have  killed  him  once,  for  I  am  a 
Highland  woman  j  but  I  will  die  for  him 
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now,  and  live  in  heaven  with  him  after- 
wards." 

"  Frau  Van  Dysart " 

"  I  hear  you.  Let  me  talk,  and  then  I 
will  listen  to  you.  Because  a  pale-faced 
boy  is  killed  is  he  to  be  hunted  to  ruin  ? 
Because  everyone  is  in  love  with  Margaret 
Van  Eyck,  must  he  pay  all  the  penalty? 
A  feud  is  a  feud,  but  marriage  stops  a  feud. 
I  am  married,  and  the  feud  is  over.  Mar- 
garet is  the  best  of  women,  and  the  feud  is 
over  with  her." 

"  Frau  Van  Dysart— 


?» 


"For  the  third  time,  Van  Kenning,  I 
will  listen." 

"  I  have  known  very  many  Scotchmen 
in  various  regiments,"  said  Van  Kenning, 
"  and  I  have  always  admired  them.  One 
thing  I  have  never  missed  in  them,  and 
that  thing  is  shrewd,  hard  common-sense. 

7—2 
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Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  talk  business 
with  me  ?" 

Van  Dysart's  wife,  in  her  new  position, 
was  prepared  for  any  amount  of  business  ; 
but,  as  a  matter  of  detail,  her  little  dog 
was  shut  out,  and  she  asked  might  she 
get  him.  Van  Dysart  said,  "Certainly," 
and  the  little  grey  Scotch  dog  was 
brought  in  and  slapped,  and  set  on  a 
stool,  where  it  sat  as  good  as  gold,  and 
listened  to  the  singular  conversation  which 
followed. 

"  Frau  Van  Dysart,"  began  Van  Kenning, 
"  you  will  not  deny  that  at  one  time  there 
was  the  most  deadly  enmity  between  your- 
self and  Van  Dysart." 

She  bowed  and  said,  "  That  is  certainly 
true,  but  it  is  all  passed.  I  remember 
when  the  priests  tried  to  teach  us  Latin 
there  was  a  quotation — " 
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"  I  think  I  know  it,"  said  Van  Kenning. 

"  Amantium  iriB  arnoris  integratio  est." 

"  That  is  the  quotation,"  said  Frau  Yan 
Dysart,  "but  this  is  not  business." 

"  The  interruption  came  from  you,"  said 
Van  Kenning.  "  I  will  allow  that  at  one 
time  there  was  a  very  strong  combination 
against  your  husband.  What  is  the  matter, 
Madam?" 

"Only  the  new  word  husband:  to  think 
that  an  honest  man  like  you  should  speak 
of  Van  Dysart  as  my  husband.  I  thank 
you;  you  are  the  first  man  who  has  re- 
cognised me ;  I  will  do  anything  you  like 
now.  Be  silent  for  a  moment,  I  will  be 
quiet  directly.  Mother!  mother!  your 
daughter  is  saved  from  sin  for  all 
eternity." 

Van  Kenning,  who  happened  to  be  prac- 
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tically  a  Protestant,  did  not  sec  his  way  to 
the  theory,  but  he  spoke  like  a  leal  and 
trusty  soul. 

"I  was  not  speaking  of  the  consequences 
of  your  own  actions,  Madam,  I  was  merely 
thinking  about  Yan  Dysart,  and  I  was 
saying — when  you  advanced  the  com- 
paratively new  theory  of  forgiveness  of 
God  by  formula — that  there  was  at  one 
time  a  very  strong  combination  against 
your  husband.  That  combination  was 
formed  by  yourself,  myself,  Burgundy, 
Spada,  the  Van  Eycks,  and  a  mad  nun 
and  a  mad  priest;  Avill  you  attend  to 
business,  and  go  through  them  with  me, 
because.  Madam,  we  all  want  to  save  your 
husband." 

"  I  will  go  through  them,"  said  she. 

"  The   thing   began   in  this   way,"  said 
Van   Kenning.     "  Margaret  said  that  she 
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wanted  vengeance  for  the  murder — though 
it  was  a  fair  duel — of  Leon." 

"Did  Margaret  Yan  Eyck  ever  ask  for 
vengeance?"  said  Van  Dysart's  wife. 

"  It  is  perfectly  certain." 

"  It  was  very  unlike  her,"  said  Frau 
Van  Dysart. 

"  You  see,  Madam,  that  she  would  never 
have  said  a  word  to  you  on  the  subject." 

"  I  see." 

"  I  want,"  continued  Yan  Kenning,  "  to 
disabuse  your  mind — and  his  —  on  one 
point.  There  was  a  terribly  strong  combi- 
nation against  him  at  one  time,  and  only 
three  enemies  remain :  of  these  three  two 
can  be  easily  removed,  the  third  and  last 
is  the  most  powerful  and  the  most 
terrible." 

"Tell  me  about  these  three  enemies 
then,"  said  Frau  Yan  Dysart. 
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"  I  will  tell  you  about  all,"  said  he. 
"  Spada  has  forgiven  him  for  his  courage  : 
Margaret  and  Hubert  out  of  their  love :  I 
for  my  love  for  the  Van  Eycks,  and  you — 
his  most  desperate  and  deadly  enemy — 
because  he  has  become  sentimental  to 
you  once  more.  That  last  is  a  good 
thing,  and  takes  a  deal  of  trouble  off  our 
hands." 

"  I  see  three  enemies  left,"  said  Frau  Van 
Dysart.     "  Who  are  they  ?" 

"  Sister  Priscilla  and  Father  Peter." 
"  But  they  are  for  the  people." 
"  Also  for  the  Church,  and  the  Arch- 
bishop is  with  them.  I  am  not  sure  of 
them  one  way  or  the  other.  I  cannot  trust 
them :  they  are  always  at  confession,  con- 
fessing sins  they  never  committed  to  worse 
sinners  than  ever  they  were." 

"  But,"  said  Frau  Van  Dysart,  "  we  can 
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easily  manage  those  two.    Who  is  the  third 
and  last  enemy?" 

"  Burgundy." 

"  Ha !  I  see,"  she  said ;  "  that  is  very 
serious." 

"It  is  more  than  serious,"  said  Van 
Dysart.  "  The  anger  of  Burgundy  means 
utter  and  irretrievable  ruin.  Are  you  be- 
ginning to  follow  me?" 

"  I  have  followed  you  from  the  first,"  she 
said. 

"  Will  you  help  us  to  save  him?" 

"Can  you  ask  me  if  I  will  save  my 
own  husband  ?"  she  replied. 

"  Give  me  your  hand  then,"  said  Van 
Kenning,  and  he  told  Margaret  after,  what 
a  very  pretty  little  hand  it  was. 

"  If  things  had  been  otherwise,"  he  said 
to  her,  "  matters  might  have  been  different 
between  us,   but  I  am  glad  that  this  has 
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come  about.  Madam,  young  Burgundy  is 
very  angry.  Madam,  the  young  Burgundy 
is  one  of  those  good-natured  devils  who 
would  not  go  out  of  his  way  to  save  his 
own  mother  from  being  burnt  alive  as  a 
witch." 

"  I  know  that,"  she  replied. 

"  He  is  horribl}''  angry,  and  he  comes  of 
a  furious  house.  He  only  let  Van  Dysart 
go  free  this  afternoon  to  ruin  him  most 
utterly." 

"I  wish  that  I  had  known  that  before," 
she  said,  "  but  I  did  not  see  it.  Would  it 
do  any  good  if  I  was  to  assassinate  young 
Burgundy." 

"  It  would  be  worse  than  no  use  what- 
ever," said  Van  Kenning,  as  if  it  were  a 
mere  matter  of  business.  "  You  could 
not  do  it,'and  Spada  is  away  to  Dendermond 
to  fetch  the  troops.     It  is  idle  to  think  of 
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such  a  thing.  Young  Burgundy  is  the 
only  important  enemy  which  Van  Dysart 
has,  save  himself,  and  Burgundy  must  be 
houglity 

"  Who  is  to  pay  the  money?"  said  she. 

"  Oh,  I  will  pay  the  money  for  Margaret's 
sake,"  said  Van  Kenning.  "It  is  not  a 
matter  of  money,  the  matter  is  this.  Have 
we  time  to  prevent  [his  committing  himself 
to  this  lunatic  insurrection." 

"Van  Kenning,  we  are  nearly,  if  not 
quite  too  late.  I  have  ruined  him  at  last. 
Why  were  you  not  here  before  ?" 

"  Because  I  am  not  two  men,"  said  Van 
Kenning.  "  Brush  up  your  intellect,  and 
see  how  we  can  in  any  way  save  him.  Did 
you  actually  send  him  to  the  Milkenstrasse 

club  r 

"  I  did." 

"  You  had  better  have  cut  his  head  off 
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his  shoulders.  That  young  Philippe  is  quite 
as  cruel  a  hound  as  his  father,  but  we  may 
buy  your  husband  off,  and  get  him  to  Eng- 
land; and  the  young  dog  Burgundy  is  a 
coward,  and  so  we  may  frighten  hira. 
These  are  our  only  chances.  We  must  be 
very  quick,  or  all  will  be  lost.  Young 
Burgundy  let  him  go  to-day  that  he  might 
commit  himself  more  deeply,  and  by  now 
he  has  done  the  very  thing  Burgundy 
wanted  him  to  do.  Come  girl,  we  want  to 
save  him;  tell  me  how." 

"  Let  me  think  for  ten  minutes,"  she 
said. 

Van  Kenning  sat  looking  at  her,  and 
thinking  how  weirdly  beautiful  she  was 
with  this  new  life  opened  before  her.  After 
five  minutes,  she  looked  at  him  and  said, 
"  Spada  is  away  to  Dendermond  ?"  and  he 
said  "  Yes."     Before  the  ten  minutes  were 
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over  she  said  to  him,  "  Come  «iway,"  and 
he  followed  her  into  the  street. 

They  were  both  bent  on  undoing  the  evil 
they  had  done  to  one  man,  and  they  worked 
with  a  Avill.  Margaret  Van  Eyck — the 
cause  of  it  all — had  got  wax  candles  before 
her  easel,  and  was  painting  away  on  the  left 
side  of  the  great  picture,  on  the  minever 
and  velvet  of  Van  Kenning.  She  was  late 
down  the  next  morning,  and  spoke  of  her 
"hard  night's  work"  to  Mary,  John  Van 
Eyck's  wife.  But  neither  of  them  knew 
the  night's  work  which  Van  Kenning  and 
the  Macdonald  woman  were  doing  for  the 
State. 

"Go  to  the  Milkenstrasse  club,  and  catch 
Dyke  the  tanner,"  she  said,  after  a  short 
conversation ;  "  I  will  go  away  and  warn  the 
people.  I  can  manage  much,  you  can 
manage  the  rest." 
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It  was  a  very  strange  night's  work  in- 
deed. Van  Dysart's  wife  was  about  every- 
where among  the  working  population, 
shewing  her  wedding  ring  to  the  women, 
and  praising  her  new  husband  to  the  skies 
for  his  noble  and  honourable  conduct  to- 
wards her.  She  told  all  the  women  how 
kind  and  gentle  he  had  always  been  to  her, 
and  how  badly  she  had  behaved  to  him. 
She  was  now,  she  pointed  out,  Frau  Van 
Dysart,  and  a  lady ;  the  wife  of  the  man 
who  had  stood  before  Burgundy  beside  the 
good  Van  Kenning  on  the  side  of  the 
people,  and  she  always  added  to  this  that 
Van  Dysart  said  they  must  wait,  only  for 
a  little  time,  but  that  they  must  wait. 
Both  Van  Kenning  and  Van  Dysart, 
now  good  friends,  said  that  they  must 
wait. 

One  loud-mouthed  fishwoman   said  that 
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tliey  had  waited  long  enough,  and  were 
ffoino;  to  wait  no  lonn^er.  She — the  fish- 
woman — was  an  honest  woman,  and  no 
draggletail.  She  went  on  to  say  that 
when  women  like  the  woman  before  them 
married  gentlemen,  they  deserted  the  people, 
and,  in  short,  gave  a  slight  sketch  of  the 
brand  new  Frau  Van  Dysart  by  no  means 
flattering. 

The  poor  Frau  Van  Dysart  trembled, 
and  thought  that  it  was  all  over  with  her ; 
when  another  lady  came  forward,  and 
said — 

"  She  has  lived  an  ill  life,  and  who  is 
the  best  or  the  worst  among  us?  It  is 
evident  that  Van  Dysart  is  with  us,  for  he 
has  ruined  himself  with  the  house  of 
Burgundy  by  marrying  her.  Let  us  take 
it  for  granted  that  the  woman  speaks  truth, 
and  let  us  trust  our  old  friends,  Van  Dysart 
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and  Van  Kenning.  Van  Dysart  is  a 
rascal ;  I  would  say  that  to  liis  face ; 
but  he  has  done  right  by  this  woman 
at  ythe  risk  of  his  head.  I  say  with  her, 
'  wait;  " 

It  was  at  about  the  third  or  fourth 
gathering  of  women  that  this  occurred ; 
it  was  in  a  drinking  house,  probably 
not  of  the  most  select  character;  and 
a  voice  near  the  door  was  heard  to 
exclaim — 

"  "Where  are  the  men  ?" 

It  was  hard  to  say ;  scarcelj^  any  were 
there,  and  the  women  dividing,  saw  Sister 
Priscilla,  who  was  evidently  in  a  very  bad 
temper. 

"  Go,  you  cackling  idiots,  and  get  your 
husbands  and  brothers  home;  there  must 
be  no  rising  to-night.  Spada  is  close  by 
from  Dendermond  with    the    troops,  and 
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we  are  not  ready.  I  have  been  talking  to 
Van  Kenning  and  Van  Dysart,  and  it  is 
not  to  be  yet.  Go  after  your  husbands  and 
brothers !" 

Every  word  of  this  was  utterly  untrue, 
but  I  suppose  that  she  confessed  and  was 
absolved.  The  real  truth  is,  that  she  had 
been  with  Margaret  Yan  Eyck,  and  that 
Margaret  had  put  by  her  painting,  kissed 
her,  and  prayed  her  to  go  and  see  that  Yan 
Dysart  did  not  make  a  fool  of  himself; 
after  which  Margaret,  like  most  artists,  had 
gone  out  of  herself  once  more,  and  with  her 
wax  candles  had  gone  on  painting  Yan 
Kenning's  minever. 

Why  do  you  grumble  at  this  ?  Margaret 
was  a  good  woman  and  a  shrewd  woman; 
but  for  such  high  work  as  that  of  the  two 
brothers  and  sister  Yan  Eyck,  repose  is 
necessary.     "We  hate  as  much  as  any  one 
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the  spectacle  of  a  twopenny  novelist  or  a 
twopenny  poet  neglecting  his  aifairs  for  the 
purpose  of  writing  a  little  better;  but  in 
the  case  of  great  genius  considerable  lati- 
tude should  be  given.  People  like  the  Van 
Eycks  should  not  in  any  way  be  troubled 
by  sublunary  affairs  at  certain  times  (and 
indeed  they  were  not,  with  the  exception  of 
John,  who  insisted  on  having  his  finger 
into  every  pie  before  it  was  baked).  Great 
geniuses  in  these  days,  again,  ought  not  to 
be  in  any  way  troubled  by  pecuniary 
matters  or  other,  but  should  be  pensioned 
by  the  State.  But  we  get  out  of  the  diffi- 
culty in  this  way  now :  we  have  no  great 
geniuses,  and  if  we  had,  the  publishers  and 
picture  dealers  would  pay  them.  If  a  man 
can  write  well  or  paint  well,  he  will  get 
quite  as  well  paid  by  the  "  trade"  as  ever 
he  was  by  any  prince  who  ever  lived.     But 
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the  worst  of  it  is  that  the  "  trade"  pay  so 
well  that  there  is  a  temptation  to  "  scamp- 
ing" work — a  thing  which  the  Van  Eycks 
never  did.  And  so  we  leave  Margaret  at 
her  easel — for  a  time. 


S— 2 


CHAPTER  yir. 

HE  adventures  of  Van  Ken- 
ning on  this  wonderful  night 
were  scarcely  less  singular 
than  those  of  a  modern 
War  Correspondent.  He  made  for  the 
club  at  tlie  Milkenstrasse,  and  tried  to  force 
his  way  in  at  the  back-door  through  the 
crowd,  whereupon  he  Avas  promptly  collared 
by  Dogberry  in  the  dark,  and  told  that  he 
would  be  brought  up  for  judgment  the  next 
morning  before  himself. 

"  Van  Kenning,"  said  Dogberry,  with  his 
hand  on  Van  Kenning  s  collar,   "  has  his 
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faults.  He  goes  too  strong  after  the  people, 
he  is  always  after  M.  Van  Eyck;  but  he 
gives  just  judgments,  and  is  a  friend  to  the 
police.  He  Avill  give  a  just  judgment  on 
you,  my  lad !" 

Van  Kenning  struggled  away  from  Dog- 
berry, and  the  mistake  was  explained. 
Dogberry  was  full  of  explanations,  but  all 
that  Van  Kenning  said  was — 

"I  want  Dyke  the  tanner,  you  fool!" 

"  Dyke  the  tanner?"  said  Dogberry. 
"  It  is  a  wicked  and  foolish  world,  to  think 
that  I  should  have  laid  hands  on  his 
honour's  sacred  person,  and  told  his  honour 
that  I  would  arraign  his  honour  before  his 
honour's  own  self." 

"  If  you  don't  tell  me  where  Dyke  the 
tanner  is,  I  shall  be  arraigned  for  your 
murder  before  the  Duke  to-morrow  morn- 
ing." 
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Dogberry  laughed  loudly;    his   honour 
would  always  have  his  joke. 

Van  Kenning  got  quiet  with  the  fool  at 
once. 

"  Look  here,  my  man !"  he  said.  "  You 
know  me ;  and  if  you  don't  take  me  to  the 
tanner  at  once  you  shall  lose  your  office  to- 
morrow morning." 

Dogberry  was  himself  directly,  and  by 
some  narrow  passages  he  got  behind  the 
arras  on  the  dais  just  in  time  to  see  Van 
Dysart  before  him,  prepared  to  go  before 
the  audience.  He  ran  forward  and  clutched 
his  arm — 

"  Van  Dysart,"  he  said,  "  do  not  be  a 
madman !" 

"  Do  not  you  be  a  villain !"  said  Van 
Dysart.  "  All  is  known  to  me  now.  Can 
you  deny  that  you  were  in  the  plot  against 
my  life?" 
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*'  I  do  not  deny  it,"  said  Van  Kenning, 
"  but  I  am  not  now." 

"  Liar !  you  wish  for  time,  that  Spada 
may  bring  the  troops  up  and  ruin  us." 

The  next  moment  he  was  on  the  dais  and 
before  the  people,  while  Dyke  the  tanner 
was  with  him. 

"  Dyke,"  said  Yan  Kenning,  "  the  matter 
is  quite  hopeless,  but  I  want  to  save  him." 

"  You?" 

"Yes,  he  must  be  saved;  and  we  for  the 
present  must  submit." 

"I  trust  you,"  said  Dyke;  "you  never 
lie." 

"To  show  you  how  little  I  lie,  Dyke," 
said  Van  Kenning,  "I  will  tell  you  this. 
It  is  going  all  over  the  town  that  Spada 
will  bring  up  troops  from  Dendermond  to- 
night. That  is  an  utter  lie ;  he  cannot  be 
here  under  three   days.      If   the    people 
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choose  to  rise  to-night,  they  can  hold  the 
town  and  sack  Burgundy's  palace !" 

"  You  are  drunk,  Van  Kenning,"  said 
Dyke. 

"I  usually  am,"  said  Yan  Kenning, 
sneering. 

"  And  yet  you  recommend  no  rising?" 

"  Most  assuredly  so.  You  would  bring 
the  wrath  of  old  Burgundy  on  you,  and 
where  are  you  then?" 

The  old  man  stroked  his  chin. 

"  We  can  fight,"  he  said. 

"And  be  beaten,"  added  Yan  Kenninf^; 
"  you  have  no  leader." 

"YanDysart?" 

^^He!"  said  Yan  Kenning;  "a  dicing, 
dandy  swordsman.  Why,  you  had  better 
have  bought  Spada  before  the  Duke  bought 
him." 

"  You,"  said  Dyke. 
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"  I  know  as  much  about  fighting  as  a 
hare  does  of  killing  dogs.  Besides,  you  will 
be  certain  to  lose,  and  have  the  town  burnt 
about  your  ears.  You  had  much  better 
wait;  young  Burgundy  is  frightened,  and 
will  yield  all  we  want  under  ray  pressure. 
I  tell  you  plainly  that  if  you  and  Yan 
Dysart  hound  out  the  people  now  to  commit 
themselves,  everything  is  lost.  Have  I  ever 
been  unfaithful  to  the  people?" 

"  Never,  Van  Kenning,  never !"  said 
Dyke.  "The  people  trust  you,  but  I  do 
not  see  what  we  are  to  do." 

"  Then  I  do,"  said  Yan  Kenning.  "  We 
are  both  bound  by  the  same  terrible  vow. 
As  master  of  your  lodge,  Brother  Dyke,  I 
order  you  instantly  to  go  and  get  together 
ten  or  twelve  young  Freemasons,  to  take 
them  to  the  Carolus  Magnus  Lodge,  and  to 
wait  for  me." 
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All  the  time  that  Van  Kenning  had  been 
talking  to  the  old  man,  he  had  been  think- 
ing how  the  matter  was  to  be  done.  Five 
minutes  before  this  Avonderful  order  was 
given  he  remembered  that  the  man  was  a 
Mason,  and  saw  the  enormous  power  in  his 
hands,  for  Masonry  was  a  real  power  in 
those  days — ^greater,  infinitely  greater,  than 
trades  unionism  is  now.  Dyke  departed  on 
his  errand  without  one  word. 

The  Carolus  Magnus  Lodge  was  one 
rather  affected  by  extreme  democrats,  and 
Van  Kenning  was  this  year  Master,  while 
the  younger  Burgundy  was  Master  of  the 
Apollo,  or  "  swell "  lodge.  Van  Dysart 
had  made  a  little  political  capital  of  belong- 
ing to  the  Carolus  Magnus ;  in  fact,  he  had 
induced  Spada  to  join  the  Carolus  Magnus, 
and  Sj)ada,  whose  sole  object  it  was  to  hear 
as  much  as  he  could,  had  done  so  with  per- 
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feet  willingness.  As  there  are  no  secrets 
among  Masons,  and  as  Philippe  le  Bon  was 
also  a  Mason,  it  is  extremely  probable  that 
confidences  may  have  passed  between 
Spada  and  young  Burgundy,  which  put 
that  very  clever  and  selfish  young  gentle- 
man on  his  guard.  It  is  all  very  well  to 
say  that  after  the  lodge  is  tiled,  and  the 
Master  is  sitting  on  the  cold  gridiron  (the 
gridiron  not  being  needed  in  its  hot  state 
for  apprentices),  that  no  politics  are  talked. 
Such  is  by  no  means  the  case.  We  will 
divulge  no  secrets  ;  but  we  have  been  told 
that  Lord  Palmerston  and  Mr.  Disraeli 
are  as  freely  handled  after  the  lodge  was 
tiled,  the  organ  playing,  and  the  mysterious 
fire  burning  under  the  Master's  nose,  as 
ever  they  were  elsewhere.  We  have  also 
heard  that  the  characters  of  the  brothers 
of  other  lodges  are  discussed  pretty  freely ; 
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nay,  we  have  heard  that  other  lodges  were 
suspended,  as  a  whole,  in  the  most  violent 
way.  But  we  shall  have  the  Grand  Master 
doAvn  on  us  if  we  go  on.  We  only  wish  to 
say  that  Van  Dysart  knew  that  he  was 
utterly  out  of  favour  with  the  Apollo 
Lodge — many  brother  masons  had  most  fra- 
ternally told  him  that — and  so  when  he  got 
a  note  in  a  lady's  hand  just  as  he  came  off 
the  dais  after  making  an  inflammatory 
speech,  begging  him  to  go  at  once  to  the 
Carolus  Magnus  Lodge,  he  went  at 
once. 

Van  Kenning  had  just  got  that  note 
written  by  a  young  woman  in  a  tavern, 
and  she  gave  it  to  him  as  he  came  out,  and 
fled.  The  poor  girl  would  have  done  any- 
thing for  the  piece  of  gold  which  Yan 
Kenning  gave  her.  Van  Dysart  went  to 
the   Carolus  Ma^jnus  Lod;T;e  and  went  in. 
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Dogberry  saw  liim  go ;  but  neither  Dog- 
berry nor  any  other  of  the  general  public 
ever  saw  him  come  out  again. 

The  lodge  was  sitting  when  he  made  the 
necessary  signals,  and  he  got  in.  He  was 
rather  surprised  to  see  Van  Kenning  in  his 
full  robes  on  the  gridiron,  and  to  find 
Grand  Sword  and  the  A.  K.  H.  B.  with 
their  backs  against  the  door.  He  could 
not  make  out  the  reason  also  why  the 
P.  0.  F.  had  on  all  his  robes,  and  carried 
not  only  his  battle-axe,  but  his  sword  of 
St.  John,  and  another  sword  which  we 
cannot  mention  here.  Van  Dysart  thought 
he  would  sit  down ;  but  the  P.  0.  F.  for- 
bade him,  and  ordered  him  to  go  before 
Van  Kenning. 

"  You  masquerading  asses,"  he  cried,  on 
a  sudden,  "  this  is  no  true  lodge.  I  appeal 
to  the  Grand  Master.     Van  Kenning,  you 
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are  a  false  mason ;  you  are  no  Royal  Arch, 
and  the  P.  0.  F.  is  no  Templar.  I  protest 
against  such  an  iniquity  against  all  true 
and  real  masonry.  This  is  a  plot,  a  blas- 
phemy, against  our  holy  craft !" 

"Brother,"  said  Van  Kenning  to  the 
P.  0.  P.  But  we  cannot  say  what  Van 
Kenning  said.  They  had  made  a  mistake 
and  they  rectified  it,  upon  which  Van 
Dysart  submitted. 

"  You  know  our  rules,"  said  Van  Ken- 
ning. "  The  lodge  is  tiled  and  in  order. 
Brothers,  seize  that  man !" 

The  young  men  brought  by  Dyke  sur- 
rounded Van  Dysart,  and  he  saw  that 
resistance  was  quite  hopeless  ;  but  he  took 
things  seriously  still. 

"What  are  the  charges  against  me?  I 
demand  a  hearing." 

"  You  must  hear  them  before  the  Grand 
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Master,"  said  Yan  Kenning,  bursting  into 
laughter.  "Why,  Van  Dysart,  my  boy, 
we  would  not  hurt  a  hair  of  your  head. 
Take  the  villain  away,  you  young  men, 
and  see  that  he  wants  for  nothing.  Van 
Dysart,  you  Avill  not  go  out  walking  for  a 
fortnight.  Will  you  have  my  old  Bur- 
gundy for  your  drink,  or  shall  I  send  in 
some  of  the  Portugal  wine  ?  Take  him  to 
the  dungeon,  young  men,  and  mind  that 
he  does  not  escape." 


^^^ 


t^-^v 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


^(/^)gp|^WrULLY  fierce  was  Van 
Dysart  at  being  "sold"  in 
this  way  by  the  Freemasons, 
with  Van  Kenning  at  their 
head ;  but  there  w^ere  a  good  many  things 
to  be  thought  of.  He  had  got  out  of  a 
present  scrape  through  Van  Kenning's 
ill-timed  friendship,  and  by  Van  Kenning's 
quaint  idea  of  using  the  formulas  of  Free- 
masonry against  him,  yet 

He  had  still  some  terrible  enemies,  and 
he  knew  now  that  young  Philippe  of  Bur- 
gundy was  the  worst.     He  had  played  his 
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cards  and  lost.  The  people  would  rise, 
and  he  would  not  be  there  ;  that  would 
ruin  him  with  them.  As  for  Burgundy, 
he  would  never  forgive.  The  matter 
seemed  so  entirely  hopeless,  that  if  he 
could  have  broken  out  of  the  room  where 
he  was,  he  would  have  cast  everything  to 
the  winds  and  acted  up  to  the  infuriated 
speech  which  he  had  made  that  night,  and 
which  would  be  his  destruction. 

And  that  poor  girl  too,  now  his  wife, 
what  on  earth  would  become  of  her?  He 
had  no  power  to  guide,  advise,  or  caution 
her  ;  and  all  his  old  love  for  her  had 
come  back  tenfold  ;  for  when  he  thought 
that  all  the  world  was  against  him,  and 
that  he  was  a  lost,  ruined,  hunted  hound, 
this  woman  had  taken  him  back.  He 
would  have  died  for  her  now,  restless, 
frantic,  wild  as  she  was.     It  was  absolutely 
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maddening.  When  he  thought  of  her 
hopeless,  helpless  future,  he  left  caring 
for  himself  at  all.  Men  of  his  stamp 
are  perfectly  capable  of  going  to  any 
length  for  a  woman  who  will  prove  her 
love  by  sticking  to  them  in  their  darkest 
hour. 

The  poor  fellow's  heart  had  been  sof- 
tened once  that  day  by  this  woman,  and  by 
the  simple  service  which  the  priest  had 
read  to  them  about  their  mutual  duties. 
It  was  softened  again  now  when  he  thought 
of  her.  After  his  furious  fit  he  became 
quieter,  and  thought  now,  not  how  he 
could  help  himself,  but  how  he  could  help 
her.  It  seemed  hopeless,  and  he  said — 
"  If  God  does  not  help  us,  there  is  none  on 
earth  who  can." 

He  saw  that  Van  Kenninix  meant  him 
well — that  he  was  forced  to  confess,  even 
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in  his  ariofer  a2:ainst  him.  He  believed 
that  Van  Kenning  had  practised  tJiis  ruse 
upon  him  to  save  him  from  being  at  the 
rising  that  night;  but  he  well  knew  that 
Van  Kenning  never  could  get  him  out  of 
tlie  country,  through  the  spies  of  Bur- 
gundy. When  he  was  first  seized  by  the 
Freemasons,  even  in  his  anger  he  was  not 
very  sorry  to  get  out  of  a  very  trouble- 
some business;  but  as  you  will  have  per- 
ceived by  his  written  arguments  above, 
the  more  he  looked  at  his  own  situation 
the  less  he  liked  it.  He  had  taken  the 
mercy  of  Burgundy,  and  had  most  as- 
suredly violated  his  honour  in  the  frantic 
speech  of  that  night.  All  the  Van  Ken- 
nings  in  the  world  could  not  save  him  now; 
but  his  wife,  how  was  she  to  be  saved  ? 
Was  it  possible  she  would  have  missed  him 
by  now,   and  woiUd   be   raising  the  mob, 

9-2 
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"  If  God  does  not  help  her,  man  cannot. 
Oh,  Go4  help  me !" 

It  was  the  first  prayer  avIucIi  the  poor 
fellow  had  said  for  many  a  day. 

God  helped  him  in  a  very  singular 
manner.  He  was  walking  up  and  down 
the  room,  with  his  swordless  scabbard  by 
his  side  (they  had  disarmed  him)  when  he 
found  it  in  his  way,  and  taking  it  off 
angrily,  he  threw  it  away,  saying — 

"  Lie  there,  scabbard  of  the  dishonoured 
sword  which  killed  Leon." 

Poor  Leon !  he  was  a  pretty  lad,  and  it 
broke  the  heart  of  Margaret !  All  of  a 
sudden  there  came  a  tingling  in  his  ears 
and  a  creeping  at  the  roots  of  his  hair. 
Margaret,  she  should  save  her !  If  he 
could  only  get  to  Margaret ;  but  how  ? 

After  a  little  thought,  he  knocked  gently 
at  the  door,  and  a  voice  said — 
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*'  What  do  you  want,  Sir  ?" 

"  A  little  water.  I  am  unarmed,  and 
you  need,  not  fear  me," 

The  door  was  at  once  opened,  and  old 
Dyke  appeared. 

"  Dyke,"  said  Yan  Dysart,  "  I  wish  to 
send  a  letter  to  Margaret  Van  Eyck." 

Dyke  nodded. 

"  I  will  give  you  this  ring,  which  will 
make  you  rich  for  life." 

"  I  want  no  rings,"  said  Dyke.  "  One 
of  my  boys  shall  take  it.  I  must  not  let 
you  go,  Van  Dysart,  but  I  will  do  any- 
thing short  of  that  for  you." 

"  Dyke,"  said  Van  Dysart,  "  will  they 
rise  to-night  ?" 

"I  do  not  know,"  said  Dyke.  '•  I 
would  not  be  certain  either  Avay.  It  is 
raining,  and  so  they  will  probably  go 
home.     But  who  can  tell?     Van  Kenning 
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is  away  to  stop  Spadii  with  the  Duke's 
orders." 

"  What  a  young'  fool  Burgundy  is,"  re- 
marked Van  Dysart.  "  There  is  still  time," 
he  thought — "  probably  one  day  gained. 
Dyke  !" 

"  Sir." 

"Have  you  seen  my  wife?" 

"  Being  mewed  up  here  with  you,  it  is 
hardly  likely,"  said  D}'ke;  "  but  the  guard 
at  the  door  above  tell  me  that  you  having 
married  her  has  made  the  people  more  mad 
for  you  than  ever;  and  that  if  you  are 
missed  to-morrow.  Burgundy's  house  will 
go  down.  In  the  meantime,  Van  Kenning 
is  away  to  stop  the  troops  coming." 

"  AVhat  will  you  take  to  let  me  loose  ?" 
said  Van  Dysart. 

"  Sit  down  and  Avrite  your  letter,"  said 
Dyke,  in  a  frightened  whisper.     "Are  you 
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mad?  —  you     know     the     vow     and     the 
doom?" 

Van  Dysart  knew  it  too  well,  and  knew 
also  that  neither  the  vow  or  the  doom  were 
idle  words  in  those  days.  He  dared  go  no 
farther.     He  sat  down  and  wrote : — 

"  Margaret, 

"  I  am  in  prison,  and  I  fear 
that  nothing  can  save  me,  although  I  am  in 
prison  among  friendly  people.  Margaret ! 
as  you  hope  for  God's  mercy,  do  this  for 
me.  The  woman  who  in  old  times  was 
called  Martina  is  now  my  wedded  wife,  and 
is  more  dear  to  me  than  myself.  You 
know  her  power  among  the  people  as  well 
as  I  do  your  kindness  to  her.  The  mur- 
derer of  Leon  would  not  appeal  to  you  if  he 
had  any  one  else  to  appeal  to.  Forgive  the 
penitent  thief,  and  save  her. 
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"  When  she  misses  me  she  will  rouse  the 
people,  and  there  will  be  bloodshed;  but 
she  will  go  first,  for  young  Burgundy  is 
tired  of  her  power  among  the  people.  Tell 
her  that  I  am  perfectly  safe  at  present,  and 
that  she  only  has  to  keep  quiet.  After  my 
death,  Margaret,  persuade  her  to  enter  a 
religious  house  if  you  can;  I  think  she 
would  make  a  good  nursing  Sister.  I 
really  think  that  she  would  do  well  in 
the  Beggenshof;  but  at  present  get  hold 
of  her,  and  tell  her  to  keep  the  people 
quiet. 

"  Van  Kennino;  meant  for  the  best  when 
he  did  Avhat  he  has  done,  but  I  am  utterly 
ruined  either  way.  While  I  am  alive, 
Margaret,  I  do  not  ask  you  to  forgive  me, 
but  try  to  do  so  after  I  am  dead.  Before 
all  things,  save  her. 

"  Van  Dysart." 
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"  Here  is  the  letter,"  said  he,  and  Dyke 
took  it.  "  If  there  is  a  rising,  Dyke, 
and  I  am  not  at  the  head  of  the  people, 
I  am  ruined  with  them  for  ever,  I 
suppose." 

"  You  would  have  been,  but  for  your 
marrying  her,"  said  Dyke.  "  One  danger 
is  that,  you  being  missing  —  only  a 
few  knowing  where  you  are,  and  they 
being  forbidden  by  vows  to  tell  —  the 
people  may  get  it  into  their  heads  that 
young  Burgundy  has  got  you.  In  which 
case " 

Dyke  whistled. 

"Well,  I  can  do  no  more.  Dyke.  I  will 
go  sleep." 

"  And  pray  to  God,"  said  Dyke. 

"  I  have  been  doing  that,  the  first 
time  since  my  mother  died,"  said  Van 
Dysart. 
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Dyke  shut  and  locked  the  door. 

"He  is  worthy  of  living,"  said  the  old 
man,  "  but  nothing  on  earth  can  save  him 
now." 


CHAPTER  IX. 


FTER  having  mewed  up  Van 
Dysart,  Van  Kenning  had  by 
no  means  done  his  night's 
work.  He  always  used  to 
say,  like  the  Colonel  Dobbin,  that  he  cared 
more  about  other  people's  business  than  his 
own.  There  were  two  people — three  besides 
Burgundy — of  whom  he  was  a  little  dis- 
trustful. Two  of  these  people  he  could 
manage,  the  third  was  more  difficult.  The 
two  people  he  could  manage  were  Sister 
Priscilla  and  Father  Peter;  the  one  he 
could  not  manage  with  certainty  was  the 
Archbishop. 
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In  connnon  politeness  he  sl)ould  have 
gone  to  the  Archbishop  first,  but  he 
thought  that  he  would  see  Sister  Priscilla 
and  Father  Peter  out  of  the  way  first.  He 
was  a  very  excellent  police  magistrate,  and 
these  two  worthy  souls  liad  given  him  a 
very  great  deal  of  political  trouble  on 
various  occasions.  They  had  both  of  them 
taken  quasi  regular  vows  in  their  different 
orders,  but  they  were  as  free  to  come  and 
go  as  they  liked  as  any  civilian  of  the 
lot.  In  fact  they  did  so  come  and  jro, 
like  leal  and  trusty  souls  as  they  were. 
The  Archbishop  did  not  altogether  like  the 
^'  irregular  orders,"  as  he  called  them,  but 
he  was  not  strong  enough,  either  in  political 
power  or  in  strength  of  character,  to 
meddle  much  with  them  under  the  then 
Pope,  who  backed  them  up.  At  a  very 
early  period  of  this   story  we    mentioned 
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that  Father  Peter  and  Sister  Priscilla  "were 
always  going  to  appeal  to  the  Pope  against 
the  house  of  Burgundy;  and  in  fact  they 
and  their  two  orders  as  nearly  repudiated 
the  authority  of  the  Archbishop  as  possible. 
Have  we  not  seen  the  same  thing  in  these 
Erastian  times?  Van  Kenning  thought  of 
this,  and  saw  his  way. 

Sister  Priscilla  and  Father  Peter  were 
under  the  surveillance  of  the  police  now — 
in  fact  they  had  been  so  before,  for  there 
had  been  scandals.  Father  Peter  and  Sister 
Priscilla  had  watched  a  converted  young 
man  into  a  public  house  nearly  at  midnight, 
and  had  gone  in  after  him  and  removed 
him  by  main  force,  and  taken  him  home. 
In  the  fracas  which  ensued,  Sister  Priscilla 
had  cuffed  the  landlord  and  told  him  that 
he  was  buying  the  souls  of  men  for  filthy 
lucre.     Van  Kenning  fined  her  a  florin  for 
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the  assault,  and  the  Arclibishop  set  on  her 
fifty  paternosters,  but  she  neither  paid  the 
one  nor  said  the  other.  She  was  a  dan- 
gerous woman,  and  there  was  no  trouble 
about  her. 

Father  Peter  also  was  not  a  very  difficult 
man  to  deal  with,  as  far  as  regarded  the 
Archbishop.  We  wish  it  to  be  understood 
that  no  man  ever  stood  in  shoes  purer  than 
Father  Peter;  and  all  we  say  of  him  is  that 
in  his  perfect  insouciance  he  had  given  rise 
on  one  occasion  to  a  most  tremendous 
scandal,  entirely  through  his  own  almost 
babyish  ignorance.  We  of  course  cannot 
tell  the  story :  he  was  as  innocent  as 
a  babe  miborn,  but  no  one  believed  him 
to  be  so;  and  we  regret  to  say  that, 
with  a  certain  section  of  the  popula- 
tion, the  belief  in  his  guilt  made  him 
more  popular  than  he  was  before.      Is  it 
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not  so  now?  Are  we  any  better  than 
they  were? 

Van  Kenning  did  not  see  much  trouble 
with  these  two  folks:  he  did  not  trouble 
Dogberry  about  them.  He  quietly  wrote 
out  warrants  for  their  arrest,  and  stepped 
round  to  the  room  where  Father  Peter 
lodged,  with  two  men-at-arms  to  see  them 
executed. 

Father  Peter  and  Sister  Priscilla  were 
both  there,  as  he  knew  from  his  information 
that  they  would  be.  They  were  both 
arrested  at  once,  and  he  glanced  over  their 
papers. 

"Hum!  Ha!  Petition  of  Sister  Pris- 
cilla and  Father  Peter  to  the  Pope  about 
the  misprisions  of  the  bloody  house  of  Bur- 
gundy. That  will  do.  I  will  take  these 
papers  and  show  them  to  the  Duke.  Men- 
at-arms  !" 
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"  Your  honour!" 

"  One  of  you  keep  tlie  door  and  see  that 
these  people  do  not  escape.  One  of  you 
come  here  and  witness  what  I  am  writing." 
And  he  wrote  rapidly — 

"  This  is  to  certify  that  I,  Van  Kenning, 
magistrate  of  this  town,  believing  that  a 
devilish  plot  was  being  organised  b}'  Father 
Peter  and  Sister  Priscilla  against  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy,  have,  in  virtue  of  my  office, 
arrested  both  of  them  and  seized  their 
papers,  in  the  presence  of  Max  Hootman 
and  Jan  Platzman. 

"  This  is  also  to  testify  that  I,  Van 
Kenning,  have  in  the  presence  of  Max 
Hootman  and  Jan  Platzman,  put  these 
papers  in  a  bag  and  sealed  it  with  my  own 
seal." 

While  he  was  burning  his  wax  at  the 
candle,    and    sealing   up   their   papers,  he 
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looked  at  them  and  said,  "  I  think  1  have 
finished  you  two;"  and  even  Sister  Pris- 
cilla  was  cowed,  for  she  knew  that  it  was 
death,  and  she  had  wished  to  live  a  little 
longer. 

Van  Kenning  was  perfectly  unmoved. 
He  asked  the  two  men-at-arms  if  they 
could  write;  whereon  thcv  looked  at  one 
another,  and  laughed,  as  though  Van  Ken- 
ning was  making  a  good  joke.  Then  Van 
Kenning  took  tlie  bag  of  papers,  and 
having  made  the  men-at-arms  put  their 
cross  to  the  document,  he  walked  away, 
leaving  Father  Peter  and  Sister  Priscilla 
still  dumb.  T7ie7/  were  out  of  the  way ; 
noAV  for  the  Archbishop. 

He  w^ent  to  his  own  house  first,  and 
there  he  deposited  the  papers  and  the 
document  signed  by  the  two  men-at-arms. 
Then  he  went  to   the  Archbishop,  who  had 
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gone  home  and  gone  to  sleep,  at  which  he 
chuckled. 

"  I'll  make  him  do  anything  if  I  can  get 
him  scared,  just  as  he  wakes  up  from  his 
first  sleep.     I'll  get  him  to  sign  anything." 

It  was  very  late  even  now,  but  Van 
Kenning  had  been  often  at  the  Archbishop's 
later  than  this  on  political  matters.  The 
Archbishop  was  perfectly  used  to  be  roused 
up  in  those  troublous  old  times,  for  he  was 
by  no  means  a  man  who  shirked  his  duty ; 
and  his  presence  had  more  than  once 
stopped  a  riot,  for  the  people  loved  him, 
and  he  loved  them.  This  night  was  a 
dangerous  one;  and  the  Archbishop  had 
only  just  said  his  prayers,  and  gone  to 
sleep,  when  he  was  waked  by  his  concierge 
unbarring  the  door.  In  two  minutes  Van 
Kenning  was  in  his  bedroom,  and  he  was 
sitting  up  in  bed. 
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*'Are  they  up?"  said  the  Archbishop, 
preparing  to  jump  out  of  bed. 

"No,"  said  Van  Kenning;  "and  they 
will  not  be  up  to-night." 

"  Thank  God !"  said  the  Archbishop.  "  I 
shall  have  some  sleep." 

"  1  have  been  working,"  said  Van  Ken- 
ning. "  I  have  arrested  Father  Peter  and 
Sister  Priscilla." 

"  Good,"  said  the  Archbishop. 

"  You  know,  I  suppose,  that  Van  Dysart 
has  married  that  Scotchwoman,  the  woman 
we  used  to  call  Martina?" 

The  Archbishop,  without  one  word,  de- 
liberately got  out  of  bed,  and  sat  on  the 
side  of  it  in  his  shirt,  scratching  his  head. 
We  cannot  describe  this  scene,  because  we 
have  never  seen  an  Archbishop  sitting  on  the 
side  of  his  bed,  in  his  shirt.  We  have  seen 
other  men  doing  so,  but  neveran  Archbishop. 

10—2 
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Neither  can  we  repeat  what  the  Arch- 
bishop said,  because  we  have  never  seen 
an  Arclilnshop  in  a  state  of  blind  trans- 
cendant  wonder,  suddenly  aroused  from 
sleep.  Van  Kenning  says  that  it  was  some- 
thing in  the  nature  of  an  interjection  but  he 
ijoes  no  further. 

"  Monseigneur,"  he  said,  "just  conceive 
the  effect  on  your  predige.^  if  I  were  to 
repeat  that." 

"  Van  Kenning,"  said  the  Archbishop, 
"  it  was  forced  out  of  me ;  you  know  I 
was  in  tiie  army  before  I  went  into  the 
Church.  You  are  too  good  a  gentleman 
to  remember  it.  Tell  me  all  about  this 
business." 

"  I  have  not  time,"  said  Van  Kenning. 
"  I  am  away  to  young  Burgundy;  you  will 
hear  all  soon.  For  political  reasons,  Arch- 
bishop, I  want  your  word  tliat  you  will  not 
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move  against  Van  Dysart.  I  want  your 
solemn  word." 

"  I  will  most  heartily  give  it,  Van  Ken- 
ning," said  the  Archbishop,  wqth  the  in- 
terjection hanging  over  his  head. 

Van  Kenning  thought  he  would  have 
had  to  argue,  but  the  Archbishop  saved 
him  all  trouble  by  his  indiscretion. 

Van  Kenning  was  content,  and  wished 
the  Archbishop  good-night.  Van  Ken- 
ning said  "  He  is  a  gentleman,  and  will  keep 
his  word,  priest  as  he  is." 

The  Archbishop  said  to  himself,  when 
Van  Kenning  was  gone :  "  He  is  a  gen- 
tleman, and  I  need  not  be  afraid.  What 
could  have  induced  me  to  use  an  oath?" 


CHAPTER  X. 


ALKING  swiftly  down  tlie 
Canal,  and  knocking  at  tlie 
door  of  a  little  drinking 
house,  A^an  Kenning  im- 
mediately saw  a  light  cross  the  key-hole, 
and  became  aware  of  a  dead  silence,  of 
which  he  was  not  conscious  before;  for  as 
he  had  come  up  to  the  door  musing  deeply, 
he  had  hardly  noticed  that  there  had  been 
a  sound  of  rather  noisy  talking  within  the 
house.     He  knocked  atrain. 

"AVho  is  there?"  cried  a  shrill  voice;  "it 
is  after  hours,  and  we  will  have  no  drunkards 
here.     Go  away." 
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"  Hoogenstrasse,"  said  Van  Keiniing. 

The  candle  was  at  once  set  down,  and  the 
door  was  opened.  Van  Kenning  found 
himself  face  to  face  with  a  fat,  ill-looking 
woman,  of  about  forty-five,  who  at  once 
pulled  him  in  and  shut  the  door. 

"  Bless  your  honour,"  she  said,  in  a 
whisper,  "is  anything  wrong?" 

Van  Kenning  put  a  piece  of  gold  in  her 
hand,  and  said,  "Who  is  here?'' 

"  Max  Spits,  Jan  Doos,  Jan  Hefler ;  who 
is  it  that  you  want?"  said  siie,  curtseying. 

"  Not  those,"  said  Van  Kenning,  angrily. 
*'  I  want  no  one  drowned  or  assassinated, 
you  know  that.     I  mean " 

"  I  see,"  slie  said,  not  giving  him  time 
to  answer.  "  Yes,  jMartin  of  Brussels  is 
here;   a  safe  man." 

"  Confound  the  Jezebel,"  said  Van 
Kenning,  "  does  she  think   that   I   Avant  a 
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love  letter  carried?"  For  you  see  tliat 
Van  Kenning  as  a  police  magistrate,  and  a 
rather  radical  politician,  knew  every  scoun- 
drel in  the  town.  "  I  want  a  waterman, 
a  man  who  can  be  trusted,  either  a  Mason 
or  a  Milkenstrasse  man,  a  man  under  the- 
Milkenstrasse  vows,  if  possible,  but  I  would 
prefer  a  Mason." 

"  Why,  look  now,"  she  said,  quite 
radiant,  "  here  is  old  Max  Cramjens,  not 
half  drunk,  but  as  good  a  man  as  ever — 
I'll  send  him  out  to  you  at  once,  Van 
Kenning." 

"  Well." 

"  There  was  a  man  killed  here  yester- 
day." 

"  I  know." 

"  I  shall  be  before  you  for  it  to- 
morrow." 

"  You  will  be  before  Councillor  Baum- 
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garten,"  said  Van  Kenning.  "  He  takes 
my  duty  in  my  absence," 

"  But  you  will  say  a  good  word  for  me? 
you  will  say  that  my  house  was  a  most  re- 
spectable one,  and  that  the  matter  was  an 
accident?  you  will  say  that  I  am  a  most 
respectable  woman?" 

"Woman,  how  could  I?  your  house  is  a 
den  of  thieves  and  conspirators." 

"  Because  you  see  if  you  can  do  nothing, 
I  shall  have  to  say  that  you  have  been  in 
my  house  very  late  on  one  or  two  occasions, 
and  that  you  have  been  here  to-night." 

Van  Kenning  was  perfectly  furious  when 
he  saw  how  he  was  checkmated,  but  he 
held  his  tongue,  and  said  he  would  do  his 
best.  The  next  minute  he  was  standing 
by  the  side  of  an  old  man.  Max  Cramjens, 
who  was  loosing  his  boat. 

When  they  were  fairly  afloat,  and  along 
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the  Canal,  Van  Kenning  said,  in  the  old 
man's  ear,  "  The  ^^I'ivate  water-gate  of  the 
palace;"  and  the  old  man  rowed  on. 
"  You  know  what  I  mean,  Jan," 
"  Oh  yes,"  said  the  old  man,  chuckling; 
*'  five  gold  pieces  if  I  hold  my  tongue,  and 
certain  death  if  I  say  anything  about  it." 

"Exactly,"  said  Van  Kenning,  though 
he  had  not  previously  assessed  his  fare  at 
five  gold  pieces,  but  at  one.  Still,  he  was 
amused  at  the  clever  old  Flemino^  havinjr 
outwitted  him  and  named  the  barirain, 
from  which  he  could  not  depart :  it  was 
after  all  cheap,  considering  what  was  on 
hand.  So  he  and  the  old  man  went  slowly 
on  among  the  silent  canals,  and  he  lay 
back  in  his  boat  dreaminii;  of  what  mio-ht 
have  been  and  of  what  never  could  be  now, 
until  the  Canal  got  narrower  and  narrower, 
and  at  last  the  boat  bumped  against  some 
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steps,  and  he  looked  round  at  the  high  piled 
masonry,  which  sloped  suddenly  into  the 
water  on  all  sides,  and  wondered  where  he 
was.  He  soon  remembered,  and  paying  the 
old  man  five  gold  pieces,  he  ordered  him 
off,  and  as  soon  as  he  was  out  of  ear-shot 
took  out  a  key — there  were  but  three  of 
them  in  existence,  the  Duke's,  his  own,  and 
that  of  the  Arbiter  eiegantiarum — and  let 
himself  into  the  Duke's  garden.  The  Duke 
of  Burgundy  had  such  entire  instinctive 
faith  in  Yan  Kenning,  however,  although 
he  was  the  Duke's  almost  bitter  opponent, 
that  he  had  given  him  this  key  years  before,  ' 
and  had  said  bravely,  "  I  do  not  ask  you 
to  betray  the  people,  but  I  ask  you  to  serve 
me  as  far  as  your  principles  will  allow  you. 
This  key  might  ruin  me  at  any  moment  if 
the  people  took  me  unguarded;  and  so  I 
give  it  to  you.     There  are  but  three,  and  I 
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intrust  one  to  tlic>  Tribune  of  the  people." 
All  this  was  buncombe,  of  course;  Van 
Kenninir  knew  that  it  was,  and  the  Duke 
knew  that  he  knew  it;  but  they  were  in 
polite  society,  and  did  not  laugh  in  one 
another's  faces." 

Since  young  Philippe  had  grown  to  an 
age  when  he  was  able  to  notice  anything, 
his  father  had  the  decency  and  chivalry  to 
keep  his  house  pure,  and  his  vices  out  of 
sight.  The  frantic  objurgations  of  Sister 
Priscilla,  and  the  gentlemanlike  rebukes  of 
the  Archbishop  against  the  wickedness  of 
the  palace,  were  only  half  true ;  tliere  was 
evil  and  wickedness  enough,  and  many 
people  were  in  that  palace  who  had  better 
have  been  elsewhere.  Things  had  been 
very  bad  there  at  one  time,  but  they  were 
mended  out  of  respect  to  young  Philippe  le 
Bon,  after  his  last  arrival  from  Burgundy. 
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The  Arbiter  elegantiarum  had,  in  fact,  found 
it  dull;  and  sitting  out  in  the  garden  late 
on  this  night,  he  was  intensely  delighted 
and  excited  at  hearing  a  key  turnt^d  in  the 
private  door — a  key  which  he  knew  must 
be  Van  Kenning's :  he  actually  ran  to  meet 
him. 

"  Is  it  an  insurrection  ?"  asked  Arbiter. 

"  No;  but  I  want  to  see  young  Philippe," 
said  Van  Kenning. 

"  You  have  disappointed  me,"  said 
Arbiter;  "I  was  in  hopes  the  dogs  were 
up. 

"  They  will  be  up  too  often  for  some  of 
us,  Signor  Pirrio,  if  we  don't  mind.  I  must 
see  young  Burgundy  at  once ;  it  is  life  and 
death." 

The  spaniel  gave  way  to  the  mastiff  at 
once ;  and  Van  Kenning  was  led  in  quietly 
by  a  back  door  into  a  room  where  young 
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Burgundy  had  fallen  asleep,  full  dressed, 
on  a  couch,  with  a  map  of  Flanders  fallen 
from  his  hands.  He  did  not  wake  as  they 
came  in;  and  Van  Kenning,  turning  to 
the  Arbiter  elcgantiarum,  said,  sharply, 
"  Shut  the  door  when  you  go  out,  and 
leave  the  lad  to  me." 

Arbiter  departed,  and  Van  Kenning  sat 
down  before  the  sleeping  young  man. 

"  Philippe  of  Burgundy !"  said  Van  Ken- 
ning, quietly. 

The  young  man  moved  and  half  opened 
his  eyes. 

"  Philippe  of  Burgundy !" 

The  young  man  sat  up  with  a  wild 
stare. 

"  1  dreamt  that  I  had  burnt  Bruges,"  he 
said  ;  "  and  that  afterwards  I  was  in  hell, 
and  I  saw  Margaret  Van  Eyck  in  heaven, 
and  called  to  her  to  plead  for  me  ;  but  she 
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said  that  I  must  stay  in  hell  until  the  con- 
sequences of  my  own  actions  had  ceased  to 
have  effect;  and  that,  she  said,  was  to  all 
eternity." 

Van  Kenning  lived  long  enough  to  trem- 
ble whenever  he  recalled  the  young  man's 
speech  that  night. 

"  Philippe  of  Burgundy !"  he  said,  with 
his  usual  dexterity,  "  she  was  right.  The 
consequences  of  our  own  actions  remain  for 
ever;  and  if  you  believe  in  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  and  the  immortality  of  con- 
science, you  must  see  that  Margaret  was 
ri^ht :  the  eternal  consciousness  of  such  a 
deed  as  you  speak  of  would  poison  heaven 
and  embitter  hell." 

"You  scare  me  more  than  my  dream 
did,"  said  young  Philippe.  "  Who  are  you 
who  sit  there  like  a  carrion  crow?  By 
Heaven  it  is  Van  Kenning!  Are  they  up?"^ 
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"  Thanks  to  me,  not  yet." 

"Will  Spada  be  in  time  from  Dender- 
mond?" 

"  Certainly  not,  if  1  do  not  go  out  and 
act,"  said  Van  Kenning.  "  Are  you  quite 
awake  ?" 

There  was  no  doubt  about  Philippe's 
being  awake  now,  and  Van  Kenning  saw 
and  remembered  an  evil  cast  in  the  corner 
of  the  eye  of  Philippe  the  Good;  which  was 
possibly  the  thing  which  made  him  shortly 
retire  from  politics,  for  it  was  not  pleasant, 
and  he  wished  to  die  in  his  bed ;  now,  how- 
ever, he  was  master  of  the  situation. 

"  1  will  tell  you  what  I  have  done,"  he 
said;  "  I  have  arrested  Van  Dysart." 

"On  what  authority?'' 

"  Masonic." 

"  That  w^as  a  bold  move  ;  and  a  iiood 
one,"  said  Philippe.     "  Where  is  he?" 
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"  Never  mind,  he  is  quite  safe,  I  have 
(lone  everything  I  can  to  quiet  the  people, 
and  I  have  also  arrested  Father  Peter  and 
Sister  Priscilla  in  my  magisterial  capacity. 
I  want  those  two  lives,  my  Lord." 

"  They  are  given  frankly;  they  are  most 
excellent  and  admirable  idiots,  whose  only 
fault  is  their  dislike  of  our  house.  That  is 
€asy  enough.  Is  there  any  other  friend's 
life  you  Avant  for  your  splendid  services?" 

'•Yes,  I  want  Yan  Dysart's,"  said  Yan 
Kenning. 

"  You  cannot  have  it,  Yan  Kenning,"  said 
the  young  man  coolly,  and  almost  contemp- 
tuously. "  Yan  Dysart  must  die ;  he  has 
had  mercy  once,  and  I  cannot  trust  him; 
he  is  a  pleasant  fellow,  but  he  is  in  my  way 
and  he  must  go.  I  am  very  sorry  to  dis- 
oblige you,  but  he  really  must  go." 

If  the  young  man  had  been  angry,  Yan 
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Kenning  would  have  had  more  hope,  but 
as  it  was,  all  hope  seemed  to  be  cut  from 
under  Van  Dysart's  feet ;  the  young  Bur- 
gundy had  got  quite  cool  and  busi- 
ness-like, and  ^vas  playing  with  his  gold 
chain . 

"I  appreciate  your  services,  dear  Van 
Kenning,  as  much  as  a  man  can,  and  I  am 
sure  you  will  laugh  at  me  when  I  tell  you, 
so  much  older  and  wiser  than  myself,  that 
you  allow  your  feelings  towards  Margaret 
Van  Eyck  to  carry  you  away.  That  man 
must  really  go." 

"  Could  not  he  be  ransomed,"  said  Van 
Kenning. 

"  Ransomed  and  banished  ?  Well,  there 
is  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty  in  that  way," 
said  Philippe  the  Good,  not  long  out  of  his 
teens;  "but  that  is  to  be  thought  of  It 
would  be  cheaper  in  the  end  to  have  his 
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head  off.  You  know  that  he  has  been 
making  inflammatory  speeches  this  very 
night,  and  that  he  has  married  that  lunatic 
woman." 

"  I  know  it,"  said  Yan  Kenning. 

"  The  man  really  must  die.  I  am  very 
sorry  for  him,  but  he  really  must.  He 
ought  to  have  died  long  ago,  but,  every  one 
who  was  bound  against  him  is  going  for 
him,  and  I  must  be  firm.  It  would  be 
much  better  for  Yan  Dysart  to  go  to 
heaven,  instead  of  remaining  here." 

There  was  something  so  very  terrible  to 
the  kindly  Yan  Kenning  in  the  horrible 
selfishness  of  the  young  man,  that  he  was 
dumb. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  I  will  do,"  said  young 
Burgundy.  "  If  you  will  prevent  a  rising 
before  Spada  comes  from  Dendermond, 
you  shall  have  your  man  for  twenty  thou- 
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sand   pieces,    and    banishment.     Will   that 
suit  you  ?" 

"  It  is  his  fortune  and  part  of  mine,"  said 
Van  Kenning,  "but  1  will  answer  for  the 
people  being  quiet,  if  you  will  follow  my 
advice." 

"  Yes." 

"  Send  YCiQ  off  to  stop  Spada ;  take  off  the 
fish  tax,  and  remain  perfectly  quiet." 

"  Why  stop  Spada  ?" 

"  Because  your  force  is  not  large  enough. 
You  would  win  in  the  end,  and  might  burn 
the  town  down,  but  nothing  could  save  you. 
Your  dynasty  might  be  saved,  but  you 
would  go ;  there  would  be  no  escape  for  you 
personally." 

"  Have  it  your  own  way,"  said  Philippe, 
laughing.  "  My  father  told  me  to  trust 
you,  and  I  do  so.  I  only  warn  you  that  if 
any  insurrection  takes  place,  Van  Dysart 
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shall  die.  Go  and  stop  Spada  if  you  think 
it  better,  and  I  will,  with  your  kind  per- 
mission, go  to  sleep  again  ;  I  am  terribly 
sleepy,  and,  according  to  your  account,  I 
shall  wake  with  my  throat  cut.  Good 
night.''  And  Philippe  Avas  snoring  on  his 
couch  before  Van  Kenning  was  out  of  the 
room. 

Then  he  turned  his  head,  like  a  fox  peep- 
ing out  of  its  hole;  then  he  listened,  and 
heard  Van  Kenning  barred  out;  then  he 
rose,  and  not  daring  to  ring  a  bell,  went 
into  the  guard-room  and  looked  round. 
The  men  were  most  of  them  asleep,  but  two 
young  men  were  awake,  and  keeping  watch. 
"  Where  is  the  sergeant  ?"  he  said,  and  they 
pointed  to  a  heap  of  scarlet  and  blue 
clothes  on  a  bench.  The  5^oung  Duke  went 
to  him,  and  the  old  soldier  started  up  rub- 
bing his  eyes,  and  recognising  his  master — 
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"I  want  you,  William,"  said  he,  and  led 
the  Avay  to  his  room.  "  I  want  something 
done,  William." 

"  Yes,  Duke." 

"  Are  the  streets  quiet?" 

"Yes,  Duke." 

"  Could  you  bring  a  man  through  them 
in  safety?" 

"  It  depends.  It  is  yet  early  in  the 
night,  and  many  are  abroad.  The  clubs 
are  sitting,  but  they  must  go  to  bed  some 
time.     Who  is  the  man?" 

"  Van  Dysart." 

"  That  will  be  dangerous,  even  in  the 
early  hours  of  the  morning." 

"  The  Freemasons  have  got  him,  but  I 
want  him  here,"  said  the  Duke. 

"/know,"  said  the  sergeant;  "we  shall 
have  to  kill  his  guard,  and  that  cannot  be 
done  without  noise." 
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"  Will  money  do  it?" 

"  I  doubt  it,  my  Lord ;  if  we  could  tempt 
him  out  it  would  be  as  well,  and  catch  him 
in  the  street!  I  don't  see  my  way  to  it 
myself:  we  cannot  have  a  disturbance 
until  Spada  comes ;  yet  there  is  a  chance  if 
you  try  to  risk  it." 

"  What  is  that  ?" 

"  Let  some  of  our  young  men  break  the 
place  open  from  the  rear,  and  let  him  out; 
it  is  not  difficult,  the  place  is  weak  and  ill 
guarded.     We  could  catch  him  after." 

So  it  befell  towards  morning  that  Van 
Dysart  was  awakened  by  the  working  of 
crowbars  at  his  window,  and  found  himself 
released  and  in  the  street  by  unknown 
friends.  He  was  told  to  run,  and  he  ran ; 
he  was  told  to  get  into  a  boat,  and  he  did 
so ;  he  was  told  to  get  out  of  the  boat,  and 
he  did  so ;  and  he  was  let  into  a  garden, 
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and  was  put  by  the  Arbiter  elegantiarurn 
into  the  deepest  cachot  in  all  Burgundy's 
palace  before  he  knew  where  he  was.  We 
said  that  no  one  of  the  general  public  ever 
saw  him  come  out  of  his  lodge  again,  and 
we  were  right.  No  one  of  mark  save  Bur- 
gundy and  the  Arbiter  elegantiarurn  knew 
precisely  where  he  was,  and  they  were 
unlikely  people  to  tell.  In  point  of  fact 
Van  Dysart  was  not  in  the  secret  himself, 
but  he  very  strongly  suspected  that  he  was 
in  the  hands  of  young  Burgundy. 

I  happen  to  have  been  in  one  of  the  then 
most  famous  cachots  in  one  of  the  most 
famous  prisons  in  the  whole  world  for  a 
time,  with  the  bolt  shot  on  me,  and  so  I 
can  in  some  way  gather  what  were  Van 
Dysart's  thouglits  when  he  threw  himself 
on  his  straw.     I  have  been  through  it  all 

* 

myself  (for  five  minutes),   and    so   I  may 
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speak.  The  dungeon  in  which  I  was  con- 
fined was  at  Mont  St.  Michel,  in  Normandy, 
a  most  famous  dungeon,  possibly  engraved 
with  the  names  of  the  prisoners  who  had 
been  there  before,  but  as  it  was  too  dark  to 
see  your  hand  before  your  face,  I  cannot 
say  anything  about  the  matter.  It  was  the 
dungeon  among  dungeons,  and  when  my 
companion  on  a  bright  happy  summer's 
day  shut  me  in,  and  shot  the  bolt  on  me,  I 
understood  it  all, — I  knew  what  the  old 
style  of  imprisonment  meant  in  five 
minutes. 

The  horror  of  darkness  first,  for  the  dark- 
ness was  like  a  velvet  mask  on  one's  eyes; 
then  the  thought  that  one  was  caged  and 
powerless,  and  could  not  move  to  help  one- 
self; then  the  horrible  thought  that  all  who 
loved  you  would  think  that  you  had  de- 
serted them  —  your  wife   first,    and   your 
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friends  afterwards.  In  the  cachot  where  I 
was  there  was  no  hght  at  all  as  far  as  I 
could  see.  I  had  room  to  turn  round,  but 
little  more ;  1  could  stand  upright  and  walk 
eight  feet  one  way  and  six  another;  and  I 
was  to  stay  here  twenty-five  years,  hopeless, 
helpless,  bookless,  letting  the  world  go  spin 
while  1  spent  a  worthless  life  in  the  straw 
in  this  dark  hole. 

I  wish  to  notice  that  my  cachot  was  not 
by  any  means  the  celebrated  Cage  de  Mont 
St.  Michel,  only  an  ordinary  cachot.  Van 
Dysart  was  thrust  into  such  a  place,  without 
the  least  hope  of  release  except  by  death, 
very  likely  accompanied  by  torture. 

Now^  "  solitary  confinement "  means  ab- 
solute solitude  with  plenty  of  air,  plenty  of 
light,  and  plenty  to  eat,  with  Low-church 
tracts  thrown  in  as  a  mental  ^^abulum. 
Many  men  not  liable  to  congenital  tuber- 
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cular  disease  of  the  brain,  go  mad  under 
this  treatment ;  it  is  quite  possible  that  the 
High  Church  will  say  that  it  is  the  Low 
Church  tracts  which  cause  this  result  ;  but 
the  result  is  the  same.  Solitary  confinement 
in  old  time  meant  utter  silence,  darkness, 
and  a  filthiness  which  cannot  be  detailed. 
We  have  been  in  British  dungeons  at  Pen- 
tonville,  and  we  have  been  bolted  into  a 
cell  at  Mont  St.  Michel,  and  so  we  can 
judge  between  the  two.  The  dandy  Van 
Dysart  had  got  into  one  of  the  old  mediaaval 
prisons,  from  which  there  was  no  exit. 

Yet — yet  there  was  something  good  in 
the  rascal.  He  knew  that  he  must  die, 
that  was  as  plain  as  the  nose  on  his  face, 
but  he  had  held  his  life  in  his  hand  so  long 
that  he  had  never  feared  death  at  all.  Men 
of  his  stamp  never  do  fear  death ;  if  men 
like  he  feared  death,  the  country  to  which 
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they  belonged  would    cease  to  exist  as  a 
military  power.      But  he  feared  death  now 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life.     One  whom  he 
had  most  deeply  wronged  had  come  to  him 
when  all  the  world  Avas  against  him,  had 
laid  lier  head  on  his  bosom,  and  had  for- 
o-iven   him.     He   had  for  her  now  a  love 
Avhich  might  be  violent  and  wild,  but  which 
was  true,  and   which  would  last    his   life. 
She  was  left  utterly  without  guidance  while 
he  was  mewed  up  here  in  the  black  dark- 
ness which  Ave  have  seen,   cursing   in  his 
straAv.     It  had  all  come  to  this;  a  ncAver, 
brighter,  and  better  life  had  daAvned  upon 
him,  in  Avhich  she  had  part;  he  Avas  going 
to  live    a  ncAV  life  Avith  her.      The  Arch- 
bishop and  Sister  Priscilla  and  Father  Peter 
Avould    shoAv   them  the  Avay   to  God  ;    he 
Avould  have  absolution  for  the  murder  of 
Leon  ;  he  Avould  be  utterly  humble  to  all. 
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His  wife  might  live  a  religious  life  if  she 
chose,  so  long  as  she  stayed  with  him ;  they 
would  both  give  themselves  to  good  works 
and  to  labours  of  love,  if  God  would  let  him 
out  of  this  horrible  black  dungeon  in  time 
to  save  her,  for  he  knew  that  when  she 
missed  him  she  would  rouse  the  people. 

Black  darkness,  like  a  velvet  mask  across 
one's  face,  added  to  that  despair;  added  to 
that  a  mad  anxiety  for  one  suddenly  grown 
dearer  than  gold;  added  to  that  the  con- 
sciousness that  she  Avas  in  danger,  and  tliat 
he  could  not  help  her.  These  thoughts 
were  too  strong  for  Van  Dysart's  brain,  and 
in  his  madness  he  cast  himself  three  times 
violently  against  the  door  of  his  dungeon, 
and  in  his  third  terrible  eJQPort  struck  his 
head,  and  fell  over  almost  unconscious  into 
his  straw. 

I  say   unconscious,  but  that  is   scarcely 
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true;  he  was  delirious,  but  hardly  uncon- 
scious. Tlie  jailor,  who  had  been  dozing, 
was  awakened  by  his  last  mad  effort,  and 
found  him  lying  in  the  straw  with  his  head 
bleeding.  The  jailor  had  seen  the  same 
kind  of  thing  before,  but  Van  Dysart  being 
a  man  of  mark,  must  be  attended  to.  He 
washed  Van  Dysart's  head,  and  while  he 
was  doing  so  Van  Dysart  said — 

"  I  have  been  mad,  and  have  knocked 
myself  about.  I  am  dazed  now;  I  could 
not  fly  to-night.  I  will  give  you  eight  thou- 
sand pieces  of  gold  if  you  will  get  me  out  to- 
morrow night,  and  I  will  see  that  you  get 
safe  into  France  with  the  money." 

"  I  could  not  do  it  to-morrow  night,  for 
Spada  will  be  here,  they  say.  Cannot  you 
get  away  now  and  give  me  the  money?" 

"  Can  you  do  it  now  ?" 

"  I   can  do  it  perfectly  well  if  you  can 
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guarantee  me  the  money.  The  Arbiter's 
boat  is  in  the  canal;  but  you  must  change 
your  clothes.  We  must  be  very  quick; 
take  off  yours,  and  1  will  fetch  you  others. 
I  make  my  fortune  by  this,  though  I  risk 
my  life !" 

Van  Dysart  stripped  while  the  man  went 
away,  but  he  was  quite  delirious;  the  last 
effort  he  had  made  in  speaking  to  the  jailor 
had  been  too  much  for  him,  and  when  the 
jailor  came  in  with  the  fresh  clothes,  Van 
Dysart  was  standing  in  his  shirt  bowang. 
The  jailor  saw  that  the  man  was  for  a  time 
mad.  He  dressed  Van  Dysart  in  common 
clothes,  and  then  he  dexterously  stuffed 
Van  Dysart's  clothes  with  straw,  and  threw 
them  down  for  the  benefit  of  the  deputy 
jailor.  Van  Dysarfs  clothes  stuffed  with 
straw,  looked  in  the  darkness  so  uncom- 
monly like  Van  Dysart  himself  asleep,  that 
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the  jailor  calculated  that  there  were  a  clear 
twenty- four  hours  between  himself  and 
destruction. 

The  boatmen  of  the  Arbiter  elegantiarum 
were  very  much  amused  by  a  young  man 
ir  a  high  state  of  intoxication  being  brought 
down  to  them  by  the  head  jailor;  they 
did  not  recognise  Van  Dysart  at  all,  and 
rowed  away  where  they  were  told.  The 
head  jailor  got  out  with  the  drunken  young 
gentleman  on  a  certain  quay,  and  the  boat 
was  sent  back. 


CHAPTER  XL 


HILIPPE  OF  BURGUNDY 

lay  in  his  bed  veiy  late  on 
that  day,  and  when  he 
awoke  he  lay  thinking. 
And  he  thought  mainl}^  about  Van  Dysart; 
his  thoughts  took  this  line. 

"  The  man  is  fearfully  dangerous,  and  I 
am  practically  alone.  Would  it  not  be 
better  to  buy  him  up  now,  and  ruin  him 
afterwards.  Van  Kenning  Avill  pay  the 
money  for  his  freedom  or  his  banishment  : 
it  would  be  much  better  to  let  him  go  free 


now. 
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"  I  am  supported  by  no  one :  I  cannot  in 
any  way  trust  Spada.  Devil  take  the  man, 
I  wish  I  had  never  seen  him.  I  know  that 
he  will  play  me  some  dog's  trick  at  Dender- 
mond,  and  now  Van  Kenning  has  my 
leave  to  stop  the  troops  at  Dendermond,  I 
shall  have  my  throat  cut  among  them :  the 
dogs !  they  shall  all  die,  but  I  will  secure 
myself  anyhow.  I  have  Van  Dysart,  I 
will  make  terms  with  him.  I  will  go  to 
him,  he  knows  that  his  position  is  perfectly 
helpless,  and  will  treat  cheaply :  he  knows 
well  where  he  is,  and  that  he  must  bind 
himself  to  ray  interests  or  die  in  the  straw. 
I  am  master  of  the  situation  still,  now  I 
have  got  him  in  prison.  That  was  very 
clever  of  me. 

"I  thought  that  his  murder  of  Leon  would 
have  set  him  wrong  with  the  people,  but 
this    marriage    of   his    with    that    lunatic 
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Scotchwoman  seems  to  have  set  hhn  right 
again.  The  dogs !  the  hounds !  they  shall 
be  plagued  for  this  when  I  am  at  liberty. 
I  will  make  terms  with  Van  Dysart  and 
ruin  them  all." 

So  he  lay  thinking,  when  his  boy  came  in 
and  asked  him  if  he  could  see  John  Van 

Eyck.    He  exclaimed  ''  The  very !"  but 

stopped  himself  and  said,  "  Show  him 
in. 

In  came  John  Van  Eyck  in  his  most 
beautiful  clothes,  and  in  the  most  charminfr 
temper.  Philippe  of  Burgundy  was  very 
glad  to  see  him,  and  he  was  naturally  glad 
to  see  Burgundy,  he  was  always  glad  to  see 
great  people.  Burgundy  rose  in  his  bed, 
and  put  the  case  before  him,  and  John 
listened  attentively.  I  have  stated  the  case 
before,  and  Burgundy  stated  it  again.  I  will 
only  use  his  concluding  words. 
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"  Every  one  who  vowed  his  ruin  for  the 
murder  of  Leon  has  now  gone  for  him. 
Margaret,  your  brother,  Spada,  this  mad 
Priest  and  the  mad  nun,  Van  Kenning,  and 
the  kmatic  whom  Van  Dysart  has  married. 
He  is  horribly  dangerous  now,  and  I  tremble 
when  I  think  that  I  have  him  here." 

"  He  is  in  custody  of  the  Freemasons," 
said  John  Van  Eyck. 

"  He  is  in  mine,"  said  young  Burgund}^ 
"  and  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  I  will  not 
give  him  a  sleeping-draught  from  which  he 
will  never  awaken." 

"  I  would  not  do  that,"  said  John  Van 
Eyck,  in  a  business-like  tone.  "  I  would 
treat  with  him;  I  would  buy  him.  You 
are  not  very  rich  just  now,  and  this  salt- 
fish  tax  must  not  be  imposed :  it  will  not 
do.  But  Van  Kenning  would  pay  his  ran- 
som for  my  sister's  sake." 
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Even  Burgundy  the  younger  thought  to 
himself  "  You  are  a  mean  liound."  But 
John  Van  Eyck  was  the  only  friend  he  had, 
and  so  he  kept  his  thoughts  to  himself. 

"  Could  he  stop  the  people  if  he  was 
bought?"  asked  Burgundy. 

'•  Most  certainly,  now  that  he  has  married 
this  woman:  it  will  take  the  people's 
heart,"  said  John  Van  Eyck. 

"  Do  you  think  that  we  are  in  danger  ?" 
said  Burgundy. 

"  It  is  not  a  question  of  danger.  If  you 
have  allowed  Van  Kenning  to  stop  the 
troops  from  Dendermond  we  are  utterly 
ruined,  neither  you  or  I  shall  be  alive  to- 
morrow morning.  This  madwoman  is  going 
up  and  down  the  town  seeking  her  husband, 
and  the  streets  are  swarming.  I  suppose 
you  know  that  the  hands  are  not  at 
work  ?" 
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"The  devil!  Then  it  is  a  matter  of 
hours," 

"  It  is  a  matter  of  minutes,"  said  John 
Van  E3^ck;  "unless  you  can  buy  Van 
Dysart,  you  and  I  must  go." 

"  Where  ?"   said  Burgundy. 

"  To  death,''  said  John  Van  Eyck. 

"  Come  with  me  to  his  prison,"  said 
Philippe  of  Burgundy.  "  There  may  be 
time."  And  he  quickly  dressed  liimself 
and  hurried  away.  The  Seneschal  was  sent 
for  the  chief  mati-at-arms,  and  the  chief 
man-at-arms  was  told  to  go  seek  the 
head  jailor.  But  the  chief  man-at-arms 
said  that  the  head  jailor  had  left  in  the 
niofht,  and  that  he  was  in  charo-e.  This 
fact  made  both  Philippe  of  Burgundy  and 
John  Van  Eyck  very  uneasy,  though  they 
would  have  been  puzzled  to  tell  you  why. 
The  head  man-at-arms  was  asked,  did   he 
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know  where  Van  Dysart  was,  and  he 
replied  yes,  and  showed  them  the  way. 

"  I  should  like  my  orders,  my  Lord  of 
Burgundy,"  he  said. 

"As  to  what?"    said  Philippe,  sharply. 

"  As  to  whether  I  should  assassinate  him 
■when  the  people  get  in,  or  let  him  go 
free." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  Only,  my  Lord,  that  the  people  are  up, 
and  that  unless  the  troops  arrive  from  Den- 
dermondwe  are  entirely  without  protection. 
Whether  the  head  jailor  has  turned  traitor 
or  not  I  cannot  say,  but  already  the  people 
have  broken  into  the  Masons'  Lodge  and 
have  not  found  Van  Dysart.  Hence  they 
will  naturally  come  here  next,  and  we  are 
utterly  defenceless.  Could  not  you,  my 
Lord  Duke,  withdraw  quietly  with  your 
men-at-arms  and  wait  for  better  times?" 
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"I  will  answer  that  in  half  an  hour," 
said  Philippe.  "  Show  me  his  cell;  give 
me  your  lanthorn,  and  turn  back,"  The 
man  did  so,  and  the  young  Duke  and 
John  Van  Eyck  stood  together  in  the  black 
darkness  of  the  corridor  which  led  to  V  an 
Dysart's  dungeon. 

"  It  gets  dangerous,"  said  Burgundy. 

"  Most  dangerous,"  said  John  Van  Eyck. 
"  Unless  we  can  treat  with  him,  all  is 
lost." 

"  Come  with  me,  John.  I  am  no  coward, 
but  he  might  assassinate  me.  I  was  a  mad- 
man to  yield  to  Van  Kenning." 

These  cachots  are  very  easily  opened  from 
the  outside,  but  not  so  easily  opened  from 
the  inside.  All  that  young  Burgundy  had 
to  do  was  to  draw  back  a  heavy  iron  bolt, 
and  so  he  and  John  Van  Eyck  were  in 
the  presence  of  the  sleeping  Van  Dysart. 
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"  Hold  up  your  lanthorn,  Van  Eyck," 
said  Burgundy.  "There  he  is  in  the  straw. 
Hola!  ho!  Van  Dysart,  here  are  friends." 
There  was  no  answer. 

"  Is  he  dead  ?"  asked  Burgundy,  in  a 
hissing  Avhisper.     "  That  might  be " 

"It  is  worse  than  that,  my  Lord,"  said 
John  Van  Eyck,  who  had  bent  over  the 
form  in  the  straw;  "he is  gone,  and  he  is 
loose." 

Burgundy  uttered  an  awful  oath,  which 
he  ultimately  kept.  Bruges  remembers  it 
to  this  day. 

"Here,"  said  John  Van  Eyck,  "are  his 
clothes  stuffed  with  straw,  and  he  and  your 
jailor  are  away  together." 

"What  do  you  recommend  now?"  said 
Burgundy. 

"  Suicide,  or  flight,"  said  John  Van 
Eyck.     "  It  is  all  over  now.      We  are  com- 
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pletely  ruined.  Nothing  in  heaven  or 
earth  can  save  us  now.  We  are  utterly 
undone." 

"  Can  we  fly  ?"  said  Burgundy. 

"We  will  try  at  all  events,"  said  John 
Van  Eyck.  "  Catch  your  man-at-arms,  and 
make  him  take  us  to  the  canal," 

The  thing  was  easily  done,  and  the 
Duke  and  John  Van  Eyck  were  safely  in 
the  Van  Eycks'  house  without  the  least 
expose  towards  the  people.  The  last 
orders  of  Burgundy  were  to  defend  the 
palace  as  long  as  possible.  John  Van  Eyck 
was  despatched  to  Dendermond  to  hurry 
the  troops  up. 

Spada  was  sent  to  fetch  them,  Van  Ken- 
ning to  stop  them,  and  now  John  Van 
Eyck  was  sent  to  hurry  them  up.  The 
thing  was  not  incredible  at  all.  We  see 
the  same  thing  every  month  with  our  own 
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Government.  AVe  certainly  get  more  cackle 
for  our  money,  but  otherwise  we  cannot  see 
that  we  have  improved  in  any  way  on  the 
medigeval  plan.  We  talk  more  certainly, 
but  we  do  little  save  destructive  internal 
"  reforms."  This  however  is  apart  the  pur- 
pose. Spada  was  a  man  who  listened  to 
every  one  and  then  took  his  own  line.  He 
never  moved  a  foot  until  he  had  heard  Van 
Kenning  and  John  Van  Eyck.  Then  he 
said,  that  on  the  whole  he  would  abide  by 
his  original  orders,  on  his  own  responsibility, 
and  taking  his  men,  he  marched  on  the  city 
full  speed  by  the  canal. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


^^j^|HE  people  were  up,  of  that 
there  was  no  doubt  at  all; 
the  mills  were  silent  and 
dKs^i^T^'^i:^^  the  streets  were  swarminof, 
and  there  was  not  one  governing  head  left 
in  the  town,  unless  it  was  that  of  the 
Archbishop. 

Looking  at  the  history  of  ^meutes,  suc- 
cessful or  unsuccessful,  you  invariably  see 
one  thing,  that  however  mad  the  mob  may 
be,  the  clamour  is  always  for  a  leader,  for 
an  autocrat,  for  a  dictator  of  the  old  Roman 
type.     There  is  an   instinct   in  humanity 
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(democratic  humanity)  towards  "CaBsarism" 
which  is  as  strong  under  Gambetta  as  under 
Julius  Cassar.  "  Pure"  Democracy  must 
always  end  so.  The  *'  hour  and  the  man  " 
are  facts  which  are  always  turning  up  again 
and  again  in  the  shape  of  presidents  of 
republics  or  emperors  of  free  states.  The 
Mob  never  have  led  yet,  but  must  always 
have  a  leader  for  the  time  beins:  to  lead 
them,  and  in  a  "  pure  "  democracy  the  mob 
are  rather  powerful.  On  this  occasion, 
finding  no  leader  they  were  led  by  a  half- 
mad  woman,  the  Macdonald  woman,  who 
"was  now  Frau  Van  Dysart.  They  had  no 
other  leader,  but  she  was  enough  for  them : 
she  had  lived  a  very  wild  strange  life,  but 
the  universal  opinion  about  her  among  the 
lower  orders  Avas  that  she  was  perfectly 
pure,  save  with  Van  Dysart,  who  had  now 
married  her.      That  was  the  opinion  of  the 
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people  now,  and  it  does  not  matter  whe- 
ther it  was  true  or  Mse.  I  know  nothing 
about  the  life  of  the  woman ;  she  was  con- 
sidered fit  to  walk  with  Sister  Priscilla  and 
Margaret  Van  Eyck  in  the  great  picture, 
and  so  it  is  possible  that  Margaret,  a 
spotless  woman,  was  inclined  to  think  with 
the  people.  However,  this  is  most  dange- 
rous ground,  and  when  one  knows  nothing 
one  had  better  say  as  little  as  possible. 

Frau  Van  Dysart  missed  her  husband, 
and  irot  wild.  She  searched  for  him  all 
over  the  town  very  quietly,  but  she  could 
get  no  intelligence.  She  thought  of  old 
Dyke,  and  went  to  him.  Dyke  would  tell 
her  nothing.  She  went  to  Margaret  Van 
Eyck,  but  Margaret  knew  nothing.  She 
went  to  the  house  were  Sister  Priscilla  had 
lodged,  but  the  landlady  rated  her :  then 
she  went  to  Van  Kenning's  house,  but  Van 
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Kenning  was  away.  She  had  lost  her 
husband  just  as  she  had  won  him,  and  she 
was  infuriated.  She  was  perfectly  certain, 
tlirough  a  kind  of  instinct,  that  Burgundy 
had  got  him,  and  she  made  up  her  mind 
to  rouse  the  people  and  get  him  back.  She 
was  as  mad  and  as  cool  as  Charlotte 
Corday. 

She  went  to  the  head  of  the  trades 
unions,  Hans  Polders,  who  was  sitting  up 
in  his  shirt  and  breeches  awaiting  news, 
and  she  sat  beside  him,  without  saying  one 
word,  for  she  was  determined  that  he  should 
begin.     He  began. 

"Where  is  your  husband?" 

"  Van  Dysart  ?  Oh,  he  is  either  in  the 
dungeons  of  the  Freemasons,  or  in  the 
dungeons  of  Burgundy.  I  think  that  Bur- 
gundy has  got  him." 

"  We  must  have  him,"  said  Hans  Polders. 
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"We  cannot  do  without  hiin.  Woman, 
you  have  been  a  great  sinner,  and  the 
republic  of  the  future  requires  virtue." 

"  I  deny  tliat  I  have  been  a  great  sinner; 
I  have  been  misunderstood,  I  have  been 
mahgned.  I  want  to  save  the  State,  and 
to  save  my  husband." 

"  Woman,"  said  Hans  Polders,  a  grey- 
headed, square-faced  old  Dutchman,  "  I 
hope  your  words  are  true.  Let  us  forget 
everything,  but  we  must  have  Van  Dysart, 
your  husband.  It  seems  perfectly  incon- 
ceivable, but  Van  Kenning  has  deserted.'' 

''It  is  false,  Hans  Polders,  it  is  false. 
Van  Kenning  would  never  desert.  Hans 
Polders,  you  loved  your  wife,  I  remember 
you  walking  with  her  under  the  lime 
trees." 

Hans  Polders  said,  "  I  loved  her^  and  I 
shall  follow  her  soon  to  God." 
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"  I  love  Yan  Dysart  as  you  loved  her.  I 
know  that  Burgundy  is  at  the  bottom  ol 
the  matter,  and  I  must  see  him  again  or  T 
shall  die.     Tell  me  what  I  am  to  do." 

"  Go  out  and  raise  the  mob.  Get  Sister 
Priscilla  and  Father  Peter  to  come  with 
you." 

"They  are  in  prison,"  said  Van  Dysart's 
wife. 

"  Oh,''  said  Hans  Polders,  "  then  go  out 
alone.  Demand  him  first  of  the  Freemasons, 
and  then  make  them  sack  Burgundy's  palace. 
I  will  go  with  you,  Frau,  to  share  the  respon- 
sibility, but  I  could  not  rouse  the  men  as 
you  could." 

The  surging  crowds  were  out  in  the 
streets,  for  it  was  now  six  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  and  they  had  found  a  leader — a 
leader  with  a  head  too,  half-mad  as  she 
was :    the   leader  was  Frau  Van  Dysart ; 
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behind  lier  was  old  Hans  Polders,  a  man 
trusted  by  every  one. 

It  is  a  perfect  mistake  to  suppose  tliat  the 
very  best  oratory  affects  directly  more  than 
two  to  three  hundred  persons  at  once.  The 
reporters  certainly  convey  speeches  to  two 
or  three  hundred  thousand  people  at  once, 
but  it  is  a  great  question  whether  more 
than  a  hundred  people  ever  heard  a  great 
speech  at  once.  Frau  V^an  Dysart  made  no 
speech  to  the  mob  which  gathered  round 
her ;  she  only  said  the  same  thing  over  and 
over  again  to  every  one  who  aj^proached 
her: — "  My  husband  has  been  taken  from 
me,  either  by  the  Freemasons  or  by  Bur- 
gundy! We  must  rise  to-night,  and  we 
cannot  rise  without  him." 

She  told  Margaret  that  she  must  have 
said  this  above  one  hundred  times,  when  a 
young  man  came  to  her,  cap  in  hand,  and 
said  most  respectfully — 
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"  Madam,  we  have  entered  both  the 
lodges  of  the  Freemasons,  and  Van  Dysart 
is  not  in  either.  Madam,  we  believe  that 
he  is  in  the  house  of  the  dog  young  Bur- 
gundy !     Will  you  lead  us?" 

"  I  will  lead  you,  of  course.  Hans  Polders, 
get  your  men  in  order,  we  will  storm  the 
palace;  but  I  will  not  have  any  Vandalism 
or  brutality.  I  will  be  obeyed  in  this.  Go 
to  the  rear,  Hans  Polders,  and  send  the 
strongest  and  most  respectable  young  men 
up  to  surround  me :  organize  quickly,  for 
we  may  have  the  mercenaries  on  us  before 
we  have  done  our  work.  You  had  better 
give  the  signal  for  marching !" 

And  so  the  Scotchwoman  stood  alone  in 
the  street,  but  not  for  long. 

The  column  was  forming,  and  every  one 
fell  back  for  a  time;  but  the  organization 
was  very  good,  and  it  was  not  long  before 
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Hans  Polders  had  selected  liis  young  men, 
and  one  of  them  bounded  up,  and  stood 
beside  her,  but  slightly  in  her  rear.  Then 
they  came  by  threes  and  by  fours  until 
they  made  nearly  a  hundred.  Then  she 
turned  and  looked  on  them,  and  said — 

^^  You  are  very  good  to  me.  We  must 
all  die  over  this  affair;  Burgundy  will 
never  forgive  it.  Any  gentleman  who 
wishes  to  withdraw,  had  better  do  so  now. 
We  are  on  a  hopeless  errand,  those  whose 
hearts  are  not  in  it  should  withdraw  now!" 

Not  one  man  flinched,  and  Holland  and 
Belgium  are  free  to  this  day.  I  thought  of 
this  scene  (after  reading  Motley)  Avhen  a 
Dutch  officer  told  me,  at  Rotterdam,  last 
August,  that  the  dykes  were  all  mined, 
and  that  they  would  flood  and  ruin  the 
country  sooner  than  yield  either  to  France 
or  Prussia.      Let   us   do    homage    to    the 
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bravest  and  most  persistent  people  in  the 
Avorld.  The  Flemings  (if  we  call  them  so) 
followed  Frau  Van  Dysart  to  the  palace  of 
young  Burgundy  Avith  the  greatest  gal- 
lantry. Of  the  six  young  men  who  sur- 
rounded her,  there  was  not  one  who  did  not 
know  that  lie  was  as  good  as  dead,  for  the 
house  of  Burgundy  never  forgave. 

She  marched  at  the  head  of  these  young 
men,  and  there  was  only  one  episode :  a 
very  beautiful  girl  came  out  from  among 
the  crowd  and  stayed  her  sweetheart  for  an 
instant.  It  was  only  to  tell  him  to  go 
through  with  the  work  like  a  man ;  and  slie, 
with  the  coarse  manners  of  her  age,  put 
her  hand  inside  his  tunic  and  laid  a  lock  of 
her  hair  on  his  left  breast  for  a  spell. 


CHAPTER  XIIL 


HE  young  men,  witli  Frau 
Van  Dysart  at  their  head, 
stood  before  the  door  of  the 
palace  for  a  short  time,  and 
then,  at  old  Polders'  order,  they  burst  down 
the  main  door,  and  looked  into  the  hall. 
The  truth  is  that  they  were  entirely  afraid 
to  move,  the  prestige  of  Burgundy  was  so 
great,  and  the  vengeances  of  that  house 
had  been  so  terrible,  that  they  were  cowed, 
and  those  who  had  helped  to  break  in  the 
door,  considered  that  they  had  done  their 
duty,  and  withdrew  without  orders  to  the 
rear  ranks. 
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Most  certainly  the  palace  of  Burgundy 
never  looked  so  terrible  as  it  did  now,  for 
there  was  not  a  soul  to  be  seen.  And  at 
this  terrible  spectacle  the  front  ranks  pressed 
back  on  the  rear  ranks  with  the  true 
cowardice  of  a  mob.  "  We  are  betrayed  !" 
cried  a  young  man  in  the  front  row,  where- 
upon Van  Dysart's  wife  walked  coolly  into 
the  [empty  hall  by  herself;  the  mob  came 
afterwards,  headed  by  old  Polders. 

Frau  Van  Dysart  was  walking  up  the 
stairs,  when  she  was  met  by  the  Arbiter 
elegantiarum,  who,  with  the  courage  of  his 
race,  asked  her  where  she  wished  to  go. 
The  mob,  seeing  a  woman  before  them, 
took  courage  and  closed  in  behind  her. 

"  I  want  my  husband.  Van  Dysart !"  she 
said;  "you  have  him  here." 

"He  is  not  here.  Madam;  he  has  disap- 
peared, and  the  jailor  of  the  palace  has  dis- 
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appeared  also.  I  will,  if  you  choose,  show 
you  his  clothes,  but  I  cannot  show  you 
himself." 

Old  Polders  said,  "  This  dog  is  lying!" 

"Can  I  see  the  Duke?"  said  Frau  Van 
Dysart. 

"  Madam,  I  have  not  the  least  idea  where 
the  Duke  is." 

Those  were  the  last  words  he  ever  spoke, 
for  Petronius  Arbiter  can  die  silently,  and 
will  if  it  comes  to  his  turn.  The  woman 
Van  Dysart  was  lost  among  the  sudden  and 
furious  rush  of  the  mob.  The  devil  was 
loose  among  them  suddenly,  and  old  Polders 
was  down  on  the  marble  staircase  with  his 
head  cut  open.  The  Arbiter  saw  that  the 
devil  of  extreme  democracy  had  broken 
loose,  and  that  he,  at  all  events,  was  a  dead 
man.  I  believe  that  he  thought  of  saving 
himself  at  first,  but  saw  that  it  was  quite 
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hopeless.  He  went  up  two  stairs  and  drew 
his  sword.  The  front  rank,  pressed  on  from 
behind,  were  thrown  against  him,  and  he 
killed  three  of  them  before  he  v/as  left  a 
mere  heap  of  flesh  on  the  staircase.  War 
is  very  bad,  no  one  will  deny  that,  but  war 
with  all  its  brutalities  and  horrors  has 
something  honest,  and,  if  we  may  be  allowed 
to  say  so,  rhythmical  about  it.  Your  soldier 
is  not  such  a  bad  fellow,  even  after  he  has 
been  forced  to  burn  Bazeilles;  but  mob 
war  is  quite  another  matter.  Arbiter 
elegantiarum  was  down,  and  the  mob  were 
in  the  palace  of  Burgundy  without  a  leader. 
They  behaved  as  usual ;  the  best  young 
men  tried  to  steady  them,  and  there  was 
bloodshed  between  the  more  honest  of 
them,  and  the  rascals  who  poured  in  after 
them,  but  it  was  of  no  use ;  there  was  no 
leader,  neither  a  Van  Dysart,  a  Spada,  or 
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a  Van  Kenning, — not  even  Polders,  or 
Frail  Van  Dysart;  they  had  fled  to  the 
dungeons  in  hopes  of  finding  Van  Dysart. 
They  found  his  clothes,  and  his  clothes 
only,  and  while  they  were  on  their  cjuest, 
the  house  of  Burgundy  had  been  sacked 
from  top  to  bottom.  Half-a-dozen  of  the 
bravest  young  men  were  with  them,  and 
stayed  by  them  through  all  wliich  followed; 
and  they  were  so  mad  and  so  furious,  that 
it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  appearance 
of  Van  Dysart  himself  would  have  done 
any  good. 

"  He  has  been  spirited  away,"  said  Frau 
Van  Dysart.  "  Where  is  he,  and  what  are 
we  to  do  now?" 

"Wait  here,"  said  Polders.  And  the 
young  men  agreed  with  him. 

"  We  must  reorganize  before  we  can  fight 
these   dogs,''  said  the  leading  young  man. 
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"  We  must  reorganize ;  for  my  part,  I  de- 
clare for  the  Duke  and  liberty." 

"  Will  he  give  it  ?"  growled  Polders. 

"  If  we  hold  together  we  can  force  him," 
said  the  leading  young  man. 

"Hold  together?"  said  Polders.  "We 
have  done  that  to-night,  and  there  are  six 
of  us  left ;  these  dogs  of  clubmen  will  ruin 
tbe  freedom  of  the  country  ;  in  the  devil's 
name  listen  and  hide." 

"What  is  that  noise?"  said  Frau  Van 
Dysart,  seizing  Polders  by  the  arm;  "is  it 
thunder  ?" 

"No!"  he  said  coolly,  "it  is  only 
musketry  and  artillery,  which  God  has 
ordained  to  destroy,  in  the  long  run,  the 
domination  of  cities  over  provinces.  The 
end  will  not  be  in  our  time ;  but  mean- 
while it  is  evident  that  Spada  has  arrived, 
and  that  the  house  of  Burgundy  is  saved 
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once  more  by  a  cut- throat.  Hark !  how  the 
young  bitch  barks;  she  will  bark  louder 
soon.  Gunpowder  will  make  real  demo- 
cracy impossible.'' 


CHAPTER  XIV, 


HAT  truth  there  was  in  old 
Polders'  last  remark  readers 
must  settle  for  themselves. 
This  is  a  work  of  fiction, 
not  of  politics.  The  noise  made  by 
Spada's  troops  in  the  street  would  sound 
very  poor  in  the  ears  of  a  man  in  whose 
ears  the  ghastly  rattle  of  the  battle  of 
Sedan  is  still  ringing,  but  it  was  terrible 
enough  to  Frau  Van  Dysart,  to  old 
Polders,  and  to  the  six  young  men  who 
were  with  them.  Musketry  was  then  as 
strange   in  the  streets  of  Ghent,  as  it  is 
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now  in  the  streets  of  London: — God  save 
our  mob  from  knowing^  the  effects  of  it! 
Van  Kenning  saw  the  effects  of  it  for  the 
first  time  in  a  crowded  street,  and  he  saw 
at  once  that  the  governing  power,  the 
power  with  the  resources  and  arms  of  the 
nation  in  their  hands,  could  hold  the  towns 
for  all  time.  Old  Polders  saw  the  same 
thing  from  a  different  point  of  view. 

Van  Kenning  had  met  Spada,  the  Italian 
bully,  and  had  hurried  the  mercenaries  on 
with  their  new  arms  just  in  time  for  the 
great  riots,  or  to  be  more  correct  a  little 
too  late  as  far  as  the  sacking  of  Burgundy's 
palace  was  concerned.  Van  Kenning  and 
Spada  had  had  an  excessively  strong  argu- 
ment about  bringing  up  the  mercenaries  at 
all,  but  Spada  had  prevailed  by  saying  that 
they  might  come  to  Glient  either  with  the 
Duke's  leave  or  without  it.     Van  Kenning 
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saw  that  it  was  useless  to  argue,  and  came 
back  with  Spada,  saying,  "  Your  rascals  will 
follow  you ;  I'll  be  hanged  if  mine  will  follow 
me." 

When  they  came  to  the  bridge  over  the 
Great  Canal  they  reconnoitered,  and  met 
with  the  usual  fate  of  reconnoiterers,  war 
correspondents  or  others,  that  is  to  say,  they 
got  most  dreadfully  lied  to.  But  as  they 
were  both  too  old  to  believe  any  one,  they 
pushed  on,  and  came  over  the  bridge  into 
the  town, — Van  Kenning  and  Spada  being 
the  only  men  on  horseback  among  fifteen 
thousand.  They  were  stopped  by  a  young 
man,  who  ran  up  to  them  and  told  them  as 
much  as  he  knew  of  the  truth,  which  was 
not  much.  Burgundy's  palace  was  on  fire, 
and  the  mob  were  sacking  the  house  of  the 
Van  Eycks ;  also  that  Philippe  of  Burgundy 
had  been  killed. 
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These  things  were  utterly  untrue;  and, 
indeed,  they  did  not  believe  them.  But 
Van  Kenning  said  to  Spada,  *'We  must 
push  on  and  act." 

"AYe  have  no  authority,"  said  Spada. 
"  Burgundy  is  my  master,  and  Burgundy 
is  not  here.  Will  you  take  the  responsi- 
bility as  councillor,  for  I  do  not  want  to  be 
scapegoat.  You  are  a  gentleman,  and  I 
will  trust  you;  if  you  want  the  riot  put 
down  I  can  do  it  for  you,  but  I  must  have 
authorit3^" 

Van  Kenning  said  very  slowly :  "  Can 
you  do  it  .■^" 

Spada  said,  "I  can  do  it  in  ten  minutes." 

Van  Kenning  called  up  the  young  man 
who  had  scouted  out  to  meet  them. 

"  What  authority  •  have  you  that  the 
house  of  Hubert  Van  Eyck  has  been 
sacked?" 
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"  They  have  broken  the  doors,  because 
they  say  that  Burgundy  and  Van  Dysart, 
whom  no  one  can  find,  are  there."  An 
entire  lie,  but  not  so  very  bad  for  an 
amateur  war  correspondent. 

Van  Kenning  turned  to  Spada — 

"  I  give  you  authority  to  act,"  he  said. 
"  My  head  is  safer  than  yours.  This  rascal 
is  lying;  but  Margaret  is  in  danger.    Act." 

"  You  must  give  it  me  in  writing,  Van 
Kenning." 

Van  Kenning  got  off  his  horse,  and 
wrote  on  the  saddle : — "  What  is  done  in 
the  town  of  Ghent  for  the  next  three  days 
is  done  by  authority  of  me,  Van  Kenning, 
Alderman." 

"That  is  right,"  said  Spada;  "now, 
where  are  you  going?" 

"I  was  going  to  get  on  horseback  again," 
said  Van  Kenning. 

VOL.  II.  l\ 
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"  Take  my  advice,  and  don't  do  anything 
of  the  kind.  Send  your  horse  to  the  rear 
Avith  mine,  and  walk  with  me.  Have  you 
ever  heard  musketry  ?" 

"  Xever." 

"  Don't  lose  your  nerve,  for  I  shall  want 
you  for  political  purposes  possibly.  Keep 
to  my  left,  and  touch  me  with  your 
elbow." 

The  horses  were  sent  to  the  rear,  and 
they  began  their  terrible  march  towards 
the  Judenstrasse. 

"God!"  said  Van  Kenning;  "are  you 
mad?" 

"  No,  I  am  only  a  soldier,"  said 
Spada.  "i)o  not  say  another  word,  but 
trust  to  mc.  You  do  not  know  the  power  of 
musketry  y 

So  this  dreadful  company,  fifteen  thou- 
sand strong,  passed  into  the  Judenstrasse, 
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and  at  their  head  walked  Van  Kenning  and 
Spada.     Spada  said  to  him — 

"  You  must  never  employ  cavalry  in 
a  street  if  you  can  avoid  it.  Are  you  still 
resolute?" 

"  I  am  perfectly  so,"  said  Van  Kenning. 
"  I  have  trusted  these  fellows  too  long,  and 
they  have  betrayed  me.  Are  you  sure 
that  you  are  right  in  marching  down  the 
Judenstrasse?  Could  you  not  even  now 
clear  it  by  bringing  up  your  cavalry  from 
the  rear?" 

And  Spada  said — "Hold  your  tongue, 
good  and  very  dear  man.  The  councillor 
has  handed  his  authority  to  the  soldier. 
Can  you  use  your  sword  ?" 

"  Yes,  well,"  said  Van  Kenning. 

"Get  in  behind  these  pikes  if  they 
charge,  and  keep  close  to  me.  Don't  lose 
the  touch  of  my  elbow,  for  you  are  a  good 
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man,  nnd  wc  are  on  a  heavy  business.  We 
are  saving  the  State,  man,  and  my  grand- 
mother would  fight  in  the  cause." 

"  I  would  sooner  fight  for  a  woman," 
said  Van  Kenning. 

"  I  have  fought  for  too  many,"  said 
Spada,  "  and  I  have  no  wife  now.  Brace 
yourself  up,  man,  and  behave  lihe  a  man. 
Here  is  the  Judenstrasse,  and  here  they 
are  in  the  place  I   intended  to  catch  them." 

It  was  a  fact;  close  to  the  Duke's  palace 
the  mob  were  out,  and  were  barring  the  road, 
armed  with  pikes  and  halberts — indeed, 
with  nearly  everything  they  could  lay  their 
hands  on.  They  were  under  the  delusion 
that  they  could  oppose  regular  troops ;  and 
they  were  utterly  unaware  that  the  good  Van 
Kenning  was  at  their  head  with  Spada. 

Van  Kenning  said,  "  Let  me  go  forward ; 
I  can  send  these  fools  home." 
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"  To  come  out  again,"  said  Spada.  "  No, 
Van  Kenning,  I  must  give  them  their 
lesson.     You  have  authorized  me  to  act." 

"But  the  widows  and  orphans?"  said 
Van  Kenning. 

"  There  will  be  more  widows  and  orphans 
than  those  of  my  making,  unless  these 
people  are  taught  law  by  force,"  said 
Spada.  "What  do  you  say? — not  that  it 
matters." 

"Let  me  go,"  said  Van  Kenning;  and 
he  went  at  once,  and  spoke  to  the  front 
ranks  of  the  people;  but  they  had  only 
one  story  for  him,  that  they  were  betrayed. 

"  You  betray  yourselves,"  said  Van 
Kenning.  "Have  I  not  loved  you? — 
have  I  not  fought  the  house  of  Burgundy 
for  you  ?  Is  there  a  single  man  here  who 
dares  say  that  I  have  not  been  a  true  and 
good  friend  to  the  people?" 
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There  was  not  one. 

"  I  am  here  at  the  head  of  Burgundy's 
mercenaries,  and  Avhy?  Because  I  cannot 
trust  you  in  any  way.  We  must  have  law 
and  order,  and  you  will  not  allow  us  to 
have  it.  I  have  always  pled  for  the 
people— I  am  of  the  people  myself;  but 
these  new  ideas  of  yours,  that  property  is 
never  to  accumulate,  but  to  be  equalized, 
arc  absolutely  idiotic.  I  am  not  rich,  but 
am  well  to  do.  Because  I  had  a  named 
father  before  me,  is  that  a  reason  why  I 
should  lose  your  confidence?" 

"No!  no!" 

"Burgundy  again!" — here  there  were 
clamorous  universal  cries  of  "Where  is 
Burgundy  ?    Where  is  Van  Dysart?" 

Van  Kenning  got  no  hearing  after  this, 
and  was  brought  back  and  put  behind  the 
first  company  of  the  mercenaries  by  Spada ; 
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it  was  obvious  that  the  people  would  not 
listen. 

In  this  last  painful  and  horrible  year  it 
is  perfectly  obvious  that  a  German  has  only 
to  come  into  one  end  of  a  field  to  make 
a  Frenchman  run  out  at  the  other.  It  was 
not  so  with  regard  to  Burgundy's  mer- 
cenaries, and  the  men  of  the  Ghent  and 
Bruges  trades  unions;  they  advanced  and 
prepared  to  fight,  when  they  had  the  re- 
markable experience  of  musketry. 

Spada  knew  that  they  would  fight,  and 
was  ready  for  them. 

Van  Kenning  suddenly  left  Spada,  and 
ran  out  between  the  mercenaries  and  the 
mob. 

"Madman!"  cried  Spada;  "I  am  going 
to  fire." 

"  Hear  one  word,  Spada,"  shouted  Van 
Kenning. 
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But  it  was  too  late ;  the  last  words  which 
Spada  had  time  to  say  Avere,  "  Lie  down  !" 
then  the  never  forgotten  rattle  came. 

The  noise  frightened  the  mob  more  than 
its  effect,  for  there  were  but  three  killed 
and    six    Avounded    in    the   whole    street. 
Unlike  the  present  Parisian  mob,  they  were 
totally  ignorant  of  the  effect  of  musketry 
with  low  aiming.     After  three  or  four  were 
killed  they  rallied  again,  and  charged  with 
pikes ;  but  Spada  was  far  too  good  a  general 
to  allow  them  to  get  at  his  men.     He  re- 
treated right  and  left,  and  unmasked  his 
artillery.     Six  guns  in  that  narrow  street ! 
The  effect  on  that  crowded  mass  was  simply 
horrible.      Spada,    with    his   splendid    au- 
dacity, let  the  crowd  approach  within  fift}^ 
yards  before  he  opened  fire  at  all,  then  (as 
he  calculated  afterwards)  each  shot  killed 
ten  men.     In  five  minutes  the  street  was 
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piled  with  dead,  the  mob  had  fled  into  the 
side  streets,  and  he  was  left,  with  a  bro- 
ther Italian  captain,  wondering  what  he 
was  to  do  next. 

"  Antonio,"  he  said,  "  what  on  earth  are 
we  to  do  with  these  Flemings  ?  I  have  no 
power  to  act,  for  Van  Kenning  is  killed, 
and  I  only  acted  under  instructions  from 
him." 

"  Sack  the  town,"  said  Antonio  of  Flo- 
rence. 

"  But  I  don't  know  where  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy  is,"  said  Spada.  "  I  should  not 
like  to  do  it  without  his  leave,  yet " 

"  You  had  much  better  sack  the  toAvn," 
said  Antonio.  "  Young  Burgundy  is  a 
dog,  and  will  throw  you  overboard  for  this. 
Let  us  sack  the  town,  and  make  an  anabasis 
to  Dendermond.  Let  us  erect  a  free  state 
there  on  strictly  Catholic  principles.     The 
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Holy  Father  would  buy  us  up  at  five  thou- 
sand guilders  a  man." 

"  You  are  a  very  clever  rogue,  my  dear," 
said  Spada,  "  even  for  an  Italian ;  but  if  I 
could  find  young  Burgundy,  I  could  get 
more  money  out  of  him." 

"  You  are  the  oldest  and  wisest  rocjue  of 
the  two,"  said  Antonio  of  Florence.  "  Have 
your  own  way.  See  there  in  the  street. 
There  is  a  man  Avho  is  not  dead." 

In  fact.  Van  Kenning  was  by  no  means 
dead,  but  had  lain  down  when  Spada  called 
to  him,  and  had  continued  to  lie  down  till 
it  was  all  over.  He  approached  them, 
grimly. 

"My  dear  Van  Kenning,"  said  Spada, 
"  you,  of  all  others,  are  the  very  man  we 
want." 

"  I  should  think  so,"  said  Van  Kenning, 
"  after  the  way  you  have  been  hammering 
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at  me  Avith  your  infernal  artillery.  You 
told  me  to  lie  down,  and  I  have  had  to  lie 
down  for  twenty  minutes  under  three  dead 
young  men.     What  do  you  mean  by  it  ?" 

"  I  mean  that  I  want  your  advice  and 
assistance." 

"  My  advice  to  you  is  to  take  care  what 
you  are  about  with  young  Burgundy,  for 
when  he  gets  his  next  panic  on  he  A\ill 
sacrifice  you  to  the  people ;  and  as  for  assis- 
tance, I  can  only  give  it  in  the  form  of 
advice.  Move  your  men  straight  up  the 
Judenstrasse,  and  billet  them  in  the  square 
in  front  of  the  Archbishop's  palace.  Why  ? 
He  says,  why?  does  this  Italian.  Why  ? — 
because  you  must  have  the  Archbishop 
with  you  instantly.  The  clergy  manage 
the  women,  and  the  women  manage  the 
men.  You  must  manage  the  Archbishop 
at  once." 
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"  /  see,"  said  Spada. 

"Are  you  anything  of  a  surgeon?"  said 
Van  Kennino". 

"  Pretty  good,"  said  Spada. 

"  Strip  me,  then,  and  look  at  me,  for  I 
am  badly  hurt." 

It  was  true.  Van  Kenning  had  a  blue 
lump  on  his  deltoid,  which  was  ini- 
doubtedly  a  bullet.  Spada  most  dexte- 
rously cut  it  out  for  him,  and  bound 
it  up. 

"  You  are  a  fine  made  man,"  he  said, 
when  he  had  bound  up  the  arm.  "  I  should 
not  like  to  take  a  buffet  from  you." 

"  Others  are  of  the  same  opinion,"  said 
Van  Kenninir. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


*fc^^^^*!^^  HE    Archbishop  declared   to 

i^^M  -^M^   ^^^^  ^yi^^s  ^'^y  ^^^^^  ^^^  would 
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not  go  through  that  night 
^x^^?7^^i«t^  again  for  the  price  of  a  Car- 
dinal's hat  and  the  prospect  of  a  Papacy 
(he  got  the  hat  but  not  the  tiara).  It  Avas 
comparatively  early  in  the  evening  when 
the  first  two  lunatics  arrived  in  the  persons 
of  Father  Peter  and  Sister  Priscilla,  de- 
manding sanctuary.  The  Archbishop 
pointed  out  to  them  that  he  had  no  rights 
of  sanctuary  out  of  the  cathedral,  that 
they  had  been  imprisoned  by  a  magistrate, 
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and  that  he  should  get  himself  into  trouble. 
But  Sister  Priscilla  was  perfectly  emphatic 
about  the  rights  of  sanctuar}^,  and  the 
Archbishop  yielded,  pointing  out  to  her 
that  he  had  no  power  at  all.  After  accept- 
ing Sister  Priscilla,  it  did  not  much  matter 
whether  Father  Peter  was  thrown  into  the 
bargain,  and  so  he  stayed. 

The  next  arrivals  were  the  Van  Eycks, 
including  Mary,  John's  wife,  who  thought 
that  they  were  safer  there  in  the  present 
state  of  the  town  than  elsewhere.  The 
embroglio  in  the  town  was  over  when  they 
came,  and  they  had  heard  the  musketr}^ 
and  artillery  for  the  first  time  in  their 
lives. 

There  was  a  low  knocking  at  the  door, 
and  they  went  down  together  to  open  it. 
The  Archbishop  opened  it  with  his  own 
hand,  keeping   the   servants  back,   for   he 
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was  not  sure  what  was  happening,  and  was 
perfectly  willing  to  die  first.  AVhen  he 
saw  who  were  before  the  door,  he  uttered  a 
glad  cry,  and  ran  out. 

It  was  Frau  Van  Dysart  leading  her 
husband. 

"  I  have  found  him,"  she  said.  "  I  roused 
the  people,  but  I  think  they  will  be  quiet 
now.  We  want  sanctuary  for  this  night, 
Archbishop,  and  Margaret  is  away." 

"Margaret  is  here,"  she  said,  coming 
forward  and  kissing  her ;  whereby  we  may 
conclude  that  Frau  Van  Dysart  was  not  so 
black  as  she  was  painted. 

In  the  night,  very  late,  they  heard  the 
troops  coming  into  the  square ;  but  the 
politic  Archbishop  would  make  no  demon- 
stration. At  the  earliest  dawn  of  morning 
it  was  evident,  from  the  hum  and  stir  in 
.     the  great  square,  that  something  had  hap- 
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penecL  The  Archbishop  looked  out  of 
^vindow  and  saw  what  had  happened — the 
mob  had  fraternized  with  the  troops.  The 
Archbishop  was  a  little  uncomfortable  at 
first ;  but  there  were  loud  cries  getting  up 
of  "Long  live  the  Archbishop!"  It  was 
time  for  a  demonstration,  and  the  Arch- 
bishop, so  well  versed  in  ecclesiastical 
aifairs,  aroused  himself  to  tlie  situation. 
He  awakened  his  guests. 

The  great  doors  of  his  palace  were  thrown 
open  suddenly,  and  on  the  steps  came  the 
Archbishop,  Sister  Priscilla,  Father  Peter, 
Hubert,  John,  Margaret,  and  Mary  Van 
Eyck,  Van  Dysart  and  his  wife — a  noble 
group.  The  Archbishop,  with  archiepis- 
copal  humility,  stood  on  the  lowest  step, 
nearest  to  the  seething  and  roaring  crowd 
of  mixed  soldiers  and  workmen  which  now 
filled  the  square.     In  a  moment  three  men 
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were  seen  pushing  their  way  through  the 
crowd,  and  then  the  group  on  the  steps  were 
joined  by  Van  Kenning,  Spada,  and  old 
Polders.  So  all  our  friends  were  ranked 
together  before  the  people,  and  the  people 
knew  that  their  best  friends  were  before 
them. 

Old  Polders  held  up  his  hand,  and  the 
crowd  was  silent.  "  My  friends,"  he  said, 
"  we  want  diligence,  order,  and  law,  and  I 
think  we  can  get  it;  the  people  here  on 
these  steps  have  not  behaved  ill  to  you." 

There  was  a  cry  of  "  Spada!" 

"  Spada  is  a  mercenary ;  Spada  is  a  man 
who  is  trained  to  war :  if  you  would  train 
yourselves  to  war  like  these  Italians  we 
should  have  a  great  Dutch  Republic,  which 
the  whole  world  could  not  meddle  with. 
Spada  did  his  duty  according  to  his  lights; 
let  him   be,    let    him   be.     I   am  a  good 

VOL.  II.  15 
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patriot,  and  I  say,  let  the  work  of  last 
nio-lit  be  forgotten.  I  am  no  lover  of  the 
house  of  Burgundy,  as  you  well  know,  but 
as  long  as  we  cannot  lead  ourselves,  we  had 
better  get  the  house  of  Burgundy  to  lead 
us.  The  time  will  come  when  we  may  be 
able  to  lead  ourselves,  but  at  ^^resent  let  us 
keep  with  that  house,  and  educate  our- 
selves to  freedom." 

"  But  Burgundy  is  fled  to  his  father,"  said 
one  man  in  the  crowd,  and  the  cry  was 
taken  up  by  the  crowd.  "  AVhere  is  young 
Burgundy?"  was  the  cry. 

A  voice  ran 2:  throuojh  the  crowd.  "  I  am 
here :"  and  they  all  looked  up. 

On  the  top  step,  above  all  our  friends, 
stood  Philippe  Ic  Bon  in  scarlet  and  gold, 
alone,  and  undaunted,  a  magnificent  figure 
standing  out  before  the  dark  archway  of 
the    door.      The    splendour   of  his    dress 
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and  the  beauty  of  liis  carriage  awed  the 
mob  into  utter  silence,  during  which  he 
said — 

"  I  am  here,  and  I  mean  to  stay  here  till 
justice  shall  be  done  to  the  people,  but  if 
the  people  do  not  do  justice  to  me  let  them 
beware." 

And  so  he  turned  and  passed  under  the 
arch,  and  the  people  cheered  madly;  our 
friends,  from  whom  we  have  to  part  now, 
followed  him;  the  Archbishop  brought  up 
the  rear  with  Sister  Priscilla  and  Father 
Peter,  and  Sister  Priscilla  suo-s^ested  that 
the  Archbishop  should  bless  the  crowd. 
The  Archbishop  turned  and  did  so, 
and  since  benedictions  were  invented 
we  doubt  whether  any  was  ever  so  hearty 
as  his. 

In  the  hall  Van  Kenning  came  against 
the  Archbishop. 

15—3 
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"  I  had  no  idea  that  you  had  him  here," 
said  Van  Kenning. 

"  I  daresay  not,"  said  the  Archbishop, 
"  but  when  you  repent,  and  enter  the 
church,  I  will  explain  to  you  the  use  of 
coups  de  theatre y 

Margaret  got  against  Philippe  le  Bon, 
and  she  laid  her  arm  on  his  shoulder. 

"  My  Lord,  you  will  forgive  Ghent?" 

"Never,"  he  hissed  through  his  teeth; 
and  he  kept  his  word  like  a  true  Bur- 
gundian. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

N  Scotland,  in  Perthshire,  in 
Glenlyon,  there  lived  a  lady 
and  gentleman  who  called 
themselves  Macdonalds,  al- 
thoujrh  the  ixentleman  confessed  himself  to 
be  a  Fleming  of  noble  birth,  who  had 
taken  his  wife's  name  as  beinij:  nobler  than 
his  own.  They  always  told  their  neigh- 
bours that  they  had  come  to  live  among 
the  Mac2:re";ors  because  his  wife  was  not  at 
one  with  her  clan,  and  it  was  not  long  be- 
fore gossips  from  the  Macgregors  and 
gossips  from  the  Macdonalds  met  and  re- 
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membercd  tliat  the  beauty  of  the  Mac- 
donakls,  the  great  beauty  of  the  West,  had 
gone  away  from  the  Macdonalds  into  foreign 
parts  after  a  young  man  of  their  clan,  who 
had  been  reported  as  killed  by  another 
young  man  who  had  taken  service  with  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  had  come  home  to 
see  his  mother,  and  had  afterwards  none 
away  to  take  service — lucrative — under  the 
Llama  of  Thibet.  This  young  man,  accord- 
ing to  the  legends  of  his  clan,  Avas  assassi- 
nated at  Kashgar,  by  the  Tartars,  in 
consequence  of  being  recognised  as  an 
hereditary  Tartar,  fighting  against  liis  own 
famil}^,  in  consequence  of  Alick  na  Dhuin 
having  married  one  of  the  innumerable 
daughters  of  Kublai  Khan.  Tlie  "Scot 
abroad"  is  very  difficult  to  deal  with,  for 
he  marries  everybody.  The  young  man 
who  was  afterwards  killed  at  Kashirar,  in 
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fact  told  the  whole  story  about  Van 
Dysart  and  his  wife  to  the  Macdonalds, 
and  the  Macdonalds,  then  at  one  with 
the  Macgregors  in  their  opposition  to 
the  Campbells,  told  it  to  the  Mac- 
gregors. 

The  whole  story  was  known,  and  judged 
by  these  simple  Highlanders :  they  judged 
that  if  they  had  sinned,  they  had  repented, 
and  they  took  them  to  their  honest  hearts, 
and  loved  them  in  their  wild  rude  fashion 
most  deeply. 

And,  indeed,  they  were  very  loveable,  for 
they  neither  of  them  ceased  in  good  works : 
they  lived  in  that  little  castle  half-way  up 
Glenlyon,  below  Innerleithan,  and  as  they 
had  no  children  they  lived  very  comfor- 
tably. She  was  always  about  among  the 
poor  folks  of  the  Macgregors,  and  when  the 
wounded  were  brouojht  in  he  had  as  swift 
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a  foot  on  the  hill-side  as  any  one  in  the 
way  of  assistance. 

He  spoke  once  and  for  all ;  he  was  known 
as  a  fighting  man,  and  the  Macgregors 
asked  him  to  lead  them  against  the  Camp- 
bells. He  answered  "No;  1  have  ruined 
my  life  by  killing  one  man,  and  I  will  not 
kill  another,  save  to  defend  my  house."  So 
Van  Dysart  lived  on  with  his  wife,  doing 
good  with  his  wealth ;  and  neither  of  them 
were  unhappy.  She  had  the  poor,  the  sick, 
and  the  wounded  to  look  after,  and  he, 
when  he  had  done  -working  with  her  had 
the  moor  and  the  loch.  He  was  completely 
subdued,  and  all  the  best  part  of  his  nature 
came  out.  Sometimes  he  would  bring 
home  the  biggest  deer  or  the  largest 
salmon,  and  hoped  that  she  would  be  home 
to  see  them ;  but  she  would  often  be  away 
among  the  sick  and  wounded  of  the  Mac- 
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gregors,  and  he  would  go  after  her  and 
wait  at  the  door,  and  when  she  came  out 
he  would  say,  "  Love,  I  have  nothing  left 
save  you." 

But  the  Campbells  pressed  very  hard, 
there  seemed  little  doubt  that  Glenlyon 
must  go.  The  grey  heads  of  the  Glen  came 
to  Van  Dysart  and  consulted  him  as  a 
foreign  man  who  knew  war.  Vaji  Dysart 
told  them  that  their  case  was  absolutely 
and  entirely  hopeless,  and  that  their  time 
was  come.  The  only  plan,  he  said,  was  to 
send  his  wife  to  Sanctuary  at  Dunkeld, 
and  in  case  of  his  house  being  threatened, 
to  fight  at  their  head  against  the  Camp- 
bells. As  a  foreigner  he  saw  he  had  no 
right  to  fight  unless  his  house  was  threat- 
ened ;  in  such  a  case  he  deemed  it  the  right 
of  a  Christian  gentleman  to  fight  in  defence 
of  his  own  property. 
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That  night  he  sent  away  his  wife,  -with 
all  their  papers  and  money,  to  Dunkeld. 
She  had  not  been  gone  eight  hours  when  a 
swift  young  man  came  in  from  Perth  w^ith 
a  parcel,  and  Van  Dysart  paid  the  young 
man,  and  fed  him,  and  saw  him  go  naked 
into  his  bed-place  (they  slept  so  then) 
before  he  would  open  it.  For  it  had 
come  from  Ghent,  and  a  terror  was  on 
him. 

He  unrolled  it  by  himself:  first  of  all 
he  unrolled  two  oil  paintings  on  canvas, 
and  he  saw  in  the  first  a  portrait  of  him- 
self, and  in  the  second  a  portrait  of  his 
wife;  in  the  centre  of  these  was  a  letter, 
more  precious  than  the  portraits. 

"  We  hated  you  once,  but  we  love  you  now. 
All  the  wrong  you  ever  did  to  us  is  entirely 
forgiven.     We  have  the  portraits  of  your- 
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self  and  your  wife  by  us,  and  we  tliouglit 
that  you  would  like  replicas  of  them. 

"  Margaret  Van  Eyck. 

"  Hubert  Van  Eyck.'' 

But  not  John  Van  Eyck :  he  never  signed 
that  letter.  Van  Dysart  the  next  morning 
started  off  the  young  man  to  Dunkeld  Avith 
the  pictures  and  the  letter.  Shortly  after 
which 'the  Macgregor  came  in. 

"My  friend,"  said  Van  Dysart,  "lam 
ready  to  fight  for  you  if  you  think  me 
worth  it,  and  if  you  think  it  is  worth  while 
fighting.     Is  my  house  in  danger?" 

"  You  will  be  burnt  out  by  the  Campbells 
next  week,  if  you  last  as  long.  What  has 
made  you  change  your  mind?" 

"  I  have  been  forgiven,"  said  Van  Dysart. 
"  Your  wrongs  are  iniquitous,  and  if  you 
will  ask  me  to  fight  I  will  fight.     I  have 
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but  one  solitary  enemy  now  left  in  the 
world." 

"  Will  you  give  nie  his  name  ?"  said  Mac- 
o;reoror,  "for  Ave  have  skene  dims  in  this 
countr3^" 

"  His  name  is  John  Van  Eyck,"  said  Van 
Dysart;  "but  as  you  are  never  likely  to 
meet  him,  you  can  keep  your  skene  dhu  in 
your  stocking." 


There  was  a  great  feast  in  Campbell's 
Tower  a  few  nii2:hts  after  this  conversation. 
Everybody  v^Hi^  there;  it  got  known  among 
the  ladies  and  gentlemen  above  the  salt 
and  near  the  head  of  the  table  that  a  Mac- 
gregor  had  got  in,  and  that  he  was  safe  by 
the  laws  of  hospitality.  How  that  young 
man  had  got  in  was  a  very  interesting 
subject  of  conversation  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  table,  and   how  on  earth  that  young 
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man  was  ever  to  get  again  out  was  a  subject 
too  large  for  human  contemplation.  And 
again,  which  was  the  young  Macgregor  ?  no 
one  seemed  to  know.  There  was  a  Mac- 
gregor, but  no  one  knew  which  young  man 
he  was. 

Prince  Ulrich  of  Saxony  found  out  (he 
married  Dorothy,  fourteenth  daughter  of  a 
progenitive  Campbell  whose  name  we  have 
forgotten  and  so  had  to  propose  Argyll's 
health),  Ulrich  of  Saxony  proposed  the 
health  of  the  house  of  Campbell,  and  after 
the  last  words  of  his  short  speech,  declared 
in  very  bad  German-English,  there  was  not 
the  least  doubt  that  there  was  a  Maco-reiror 
in  the  room.  A  young  man  bounded  on 
to  the  table,  among  the  silver  plate,  and 
looking  at  Argyll,  said : 

"  Campbell !  dog !  I  am  here  to  denounce 
you.     You  are  a  liar  and  a  thief.     You 
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desire  our  blood.     You  are  a  traitor  and 
a  scoundrel." 

Campbell  moved  in  his  chair  for  a  mo- 
ment to  look  at  the  young  J\I:icgregor. 

"  There  is  a  young  gentleman  down  there 
who  has  had  too  much  to  drink,"  he  said 
quietly.  "  He  had  better  be  taken  off  the 
table,  Seneschal.  You  can  go,  Sir,  and 
carry  the  ruin  of  your  clan  with  you." 

The  young  man  went  out  thinking  he 
must  fight  for  his  life,  but  to  his  utter 
astonishment,  he  was  treated  like  a  very 
prince  by  the  Campbell  young  men.  The 
Argylls  of  those  times  had  resolved  on  the 
ruin  of  his  dan^  and  could  well  afford  to 
spare  him.  As  for  the  Campbell  young 
men  they  let  him  go,  and  so  it  is  not  in  any 
way  wonderful  tliat  he  should  have  arrived 
at  Van  Dysart's  Castle,  in  Glenlyon,  after 
coming  over  three  mountains,  neither  naked 
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or  wounded.  It  is  not  also  by  any  means 
improbable  that  Yan  Dysart  should  have 
cursed  the  Highland  Scotch  heartily  for 
fighting  about  nothing  whatever.  Probable 
or  improbable,  he  did  that  thing,  and  after 
the  young  man  was  gone  to  bed  Yan  Dysart 
stepped  round  to  old  Macgregor  and 
asked  when  he  thought  the  Campbells 
would  move. 

"  When  we  least  think  it,"  said  old  Mac- 
gregor. 

"Will  they  move  to-night?"  said  Yan 
Dysart. 

"  Next  year,  or  the  year  after,"  said  Mac- 
gregor, laughing.  "  We  shall  be  prepared 
now,  for  this  will  get  about  among  our 
young  men,  and  we  shall  be  prepared. 
Campbells  do  not  fight  for  nothing,  and 
they  will  wait  until  we  are  unprepared." 

He  was  right.     Two  months  elapsed  and 
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Van  Dysart  was  not  unhappy;  lie  might 
have  fled  a  himdrcd  times  over,  but  the 
wild  life  suited  him,  and  his  wife  was  at 
Dunkeld,  so  that  he  could  go  often  to  see 
her,  and  he  knew  she  was  out  of  dan^-er. 

This  pleasant,  cultivated  church  life 
suited  him  at  times  when  he  was  tired  of 
his  Highlanders ;  and  his  wife  was  contented 
among  the  religious  women.  One  day, 
when  he  had  brought  down  a  deer  and  a 
salmon  to  his  wife,  she  told  him  a  most  un- 
expected fact.  She  was  going  to  be  a 
mother.  He  felt  a  new  life  in  him  as  he 
took  back  the  news  to  the  kindly  Mac- 
gregors,  and  there  w^ere  immense  and  savage 
rejoicings  in  Glenlyon.  The  child  yet  un- 
born was  at  once  adopted  by  the  clan,  and 
a  grand  feast  was  set  going  in  honour  of 
the  little  Flanderkin  Scot,  and  a  bonfire 
was  li^fhted  on  Schiehallion,  to  which  all 
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the  able-bodied  of  the  clan  went,  as  thouofli 
there  were  no  Campbells  waiting  for  them. 
Van  Dysart  did  not  go;  he  sat  in  his 
little  castle  reading,  and  thinking  at  inter- 
vals of  the  future  of  Iiis  little  child,  so  far 
away  from  all  who  could  help  it.  He  rose 
and  wrote  a  letter  to  Margaret  Van 
Eyck : — 

"  Dear  Margaret, 

"  My  wife  is  going  to  give  me  a 
child.  Take  care  of  it  and  of  her.  There 
is  danger  here  among  these  savages,  but  I 
have  got  to  love  them  with  a  love  deeper 
than  that  with  which  I  ever  loved  my  own 
people,  and  I  cannot  desert  them.  These 
people  have  trusted  me,  and  1  cannot 
desert  them.  Will  you  tell  John  that  I 
have  forgiven  him.     Good-bye. 

''  Van  Dysart." 
VOL.  n.  16 
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He  sat  for  an  hour  or  two,  mostly  think- 
ing how  utterly  foolish  these  Macgregors 
were  to  be  gaping  at  a  bonfire  with  the 
enemy  at  their  gate,  when  his  door  was 
quietly  opened  and  quietly  shut.  A  ghost 
stood  before  him — Spada ! — and  he  leaped 
on  his  feet. 

"  Van  Dysart,"  said  Spada,  "  there  is  no 
time  to  talk.  I  have  taken  service  with 
the  Campbells  for  the  last  three  weeks,  and 
I  have  just  found  out  that  you  were  here. 
I  have  diced  myself  out  of  every  city  in 
Eui:ope,  and  took  service  with  them,  and 
they  pay  well.  But  when  I  heard  that 
1/ou  were  the  Flanderkin  whom  the  Mac- 
gregOTs  had  among  them,  I  gave  up 
everything,  pay  and  character,  to  warn 
you.  I  have  deserted  for  your  sake: 
your  people  must  fight  in  the  morning, 
and  you  and  I  must  get  safe  to  Dunkeld. 
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Where  is  your  wife,  and  where  are  your 
people?" 

"  The  people  are  mainly  on  the  hill  at  a 
bonfire,"  said  Yan  Dysart,  shaking  hands 
warmly  with  Spada.  "  My  wife  is  in  sanc- 
tuary at  Dankeld." 

"  That  is  brave  !"  said  Spada.  "  Now 
we  must  save  ourselves." 

"  Spada,  do  you  know  that  I  won't  save 
myself" 

"  It  is  perfectly  easy,"  said  Spada. 

"But  I  cannot  do  it.  I  cannot  leave 
these  people  in  their  ruin.  I  thank  you 
deeply  for  your  friendship,  but  I  cannot  be 
a  coward  now^  though  I  have  been  a  coward 
in  the  old  times.  Spada !  these  people 
have  been  kind  to  me,  and  trust  to  me  to 
lead  them.  Spada !  as  a  soldier  and  a  gen- 
tleman, I  ask  you  what  you.  would  do  if 
you  were  in  my  place.     T  am  a  new  man 

16—3 
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now,  and  I  ask  you  before  God  what  ought 
I  to  do?" 

Spada  fidgeted  and  fumed,  and  kicked 
tlie  sticks  on  the  hearth  together.  At  hist 
he  said — 

"  Devil  take  it !  Of  course  you  must 
stay.     I  shall  stay  with  you,  how^eyer." 

"  But,  my  dear  Spada,  you  are  a  deserter, 
and  will  be  hung." 

"  Well,  I  have  risked  that  for  twenty 
years,  and  I  don't  mind  risking  it  again," 
said  this  strange  compound  of  chivalrous 
gentleman  and  utter  rogue. 

"When  will  they  be  onus?"  said  Van 
Dysart. 

Spada  stared  at  him  with  an  amazed  coun- 
tenance. 

"  When  will  they  be  on  us  ?"'  repeated 
Van  D3'sart. 

"Do  you  think  I  would  tell  you  thatV 
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said   Spada.      "  I  know  very  M'ell,  but   I 
would  die  sooner  than  give  any  details." 
"  You     said    we     must     fight     in    the 


morning 


?" 

"I  said  more  than  I  meant,  then.  But 
here  you  may  have  to  fight  any  hour,  and 
the  sooner  your  people  come  home  the 
better.  God!  what  is  that  light  on  the 
wall? — the  doo:s  have  followed  me!" 

It  was  too  awfully  true.  Spada  had 
been  watched  and  followed;  and  before 
they  had  time  to  look  round  them  three 
hamlets  on  the  right  side  of  Glenlyon  were 
blazing,  and  the  women  and  the  weans 
were  struo^glino:  throuo-h  the  river  towards 
Schiehallion.  Campbell's  scouts  had  brought 
in  the  news  that  the  Macsreo^ors  were  feast- 
ing  that  night  because  the  Macdonald 
woman  was  going  io  have  a  baby,  and  when 
they  looked  round  for  Spada  to  lead  them 
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the  Campbells  found  that  the  treacherous 
Italian  had  deserted  them.  Those  of  the 
clan  who  were  ready  marched  at  once,  with 
young  Colin  Campbell  at  their  head,  and 
going  swiftly,  almost  overtook  Spada,  while 
the  Macgregors  were  dispersed  without 
arms  on  the  shoulder  of  Schiehallion. 

"  Where  the are  your  men  ?"  said 

Spada. 

"  I  can  get  about  fifty  here  in  ten 
minutes,"  said  Van  Dysart.  "We  can  hold 
the  castle  with  them  for  an  hour  until  the 
others  come  from  the  hill.  Shall  we  retreat 
to  the  hill?" 

"And  leave  the  women  and  cliildren?" 
said  Spada.  "  No ;  that  would  not  do. 
Send  the  Avomen  and  children  to  the  hill  to 
hurry  your  men  down.  It  is  almost  hope- 
less, but  we  may  beat  the  dogs  yet." 

Van  Dysart  could  now  talk  Gaelic,  and 
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he  pushed  the  women  and  children  on  to 
the  hill  to  Schiehallion  to  bring  their  fathers 
and  brothers  up,  while  the  shine  of  the 
torches  of  the  Campbells  was  dancing  in 
the  river  within  two  hundred  yards  of  them, 
for  the  Campbells  Avere  looking  for  a  ford 
in  the  river,  which  they  had  never  crossed 
before.  Spada  and  A^an  Dysart  heard  a 
dull  confused  splashing  as  they  came 
through. 

"  How  many  have  you  behind  you  ?" 
said  Spada,  for  it  had  all  taken  place  in  the 
dark. 

"  I  think  fully  fifty,"  said  Van  Dysart. 

"  Can  you  get  them  to  hold  their  tongues, 
and  not  irive  the  sloo;an?  if  so  there  is  life 
and  hope." 

Van  Dysart  passed  the  word  for  dead 
silence,  in  Graelic,  and  it  was  observed.  As 
the  first  Campbells  emerged  from  tne  water 
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tlie  Macgregors  were  at  them,  and  Sjjada 
said  afterwards,  at  Padua,  that  he  never 
saw  any  fighting  like  that;  and  indeed  the 
Highlander  fights  better  than  any  other 
man.  There  was  moon  enough  for  the  men 
to  see  one  another,  a  fact  at  which  Spada 
rather  rejoiced,  because  young  Colin,  who 
led  the  Campbells,  had  been  impertinent  to 
him.  and  he  intended  the  young  man  to 
die.  Spada's  exquisite  fence  was  soon  a 
match  for  Colin's  clumsy  sword  and  shield 
work,  and  Colin's  body  went  floating  down 
the  Lyon,  face  uppermost,  looking  at  the 
stars.  But  Van  Dysart  had  on  unapproved 
Highland  armour,  like  David,  of  which 
he  was  not  master,  and  Duncan  Dhu,  a 
Dunniewassel,  got  though  all  his  fine 
fencing,  and  cut  hiui  through  the  neck,  so 
that  his  body  floated  down  nearly  beside 
Colin's  body,  and  they  were   found  both  on 
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the  next  day  in  the  nearest  shallow,  side 
by  side. 

So  ended  Van  Dvsart,  a  man  who  was 
worthy  of  better  things.  The  Macgregors 
were  destroyed  practically  that  night. 
Such  things  will  happen  in  war;  but  search 
how  they  would  the  Campbells  never 
caught  Spada.  They  threatened  the  Bishop 
of  Dunkeld  with  violation  of  sanctuary  for 
entertaining  him,  but  the  Bishop  appeared 
at  the  door  of  the  cathedral,  plenis  ponti- 
ficalibus,  and  requested  them  to  search  the 
premises.  When  they  had  done  so  he  in- 
formed them  that  Spada — a  faithful  son  of 
the  Church — had  sailed  to  Flanders  from 
Perth,  three  days  before.  The  Campbells 
threatened  to  burn  down  his  cathedral, 
whereupon  he  gave  them  his  benediction, 
and  committed  them  to  God's  holy  keep- 
ing:   in  short  he    blessed   them  over  the 
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bridge  of  Dunkeld,  he,  uttering  the  most 
beautiful  sentiments,  and  they  swearing 
like  troopers.  We  believe  that  Boileau 
was  the  first  man  to  point  out  the  awful 
effects  of  priestly  forgiveness  on  the  very 
bravest  warriors.  It  had  no  effect  on  the 
Campbells,  however,  and  they  went  home 
sulky,  thinking  about  which  was  to  be  the 
next  clan  they  should  ruin,  and  thinking 
.  also  that  they  would  do  their  own  business 
next  time,  without  employing  a  rascally 
Italian  like  Spada. 

As  for  the  end  of  Spada,  we  can  perfectly 
easily  tell  that.  Spada  had  an  old  aunt  at 
Padua  of  considerable  Avealth;  Spada  had 
borrowed  money  of  her  as  long  as  she 
would  lend  him  any,  after  which  the  old 
lady  refused  to  see  him  at  all,  and  kicked 
him  out  into  the  world,  hearing  of  his 
astounding  rascalities  through  her  Father 
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Confessor,  Avho,  we  may  be  sure,  did  not 
make  tlie  least  of  them,  wanting  her 
money  for  Holy  Church.  This  old  lady 
had  Spada  tracked  everywhere  (at  a  consi- 
derable expense),  and  grew  more  and  more 
infuriated  every  day  at  Spada's  villanies. 
Her  director  told  his  bishop  that  the  money 
was  safe  for  the  Church,  and  his  bishop 
and  he  settled  how  they  were  to  spend 
it.  The  old  lady  died,  and  her  will  was 
read  out  by  the  notary  before  the  Bishop 
of  Padua  and  Spada's  relations.  It  was  a 
very  singular  will : — 

"  To  the  Bishop  of  Padua  (I  use  English 
figures)  500/.  for  two  west  windows  in  the 
cathedral.  To  my  director,  Father  Fran- 
cesco, 500/.,  which  he,  being  vowed  to 
poverty,  must  give  to  his  Order.  To  my 
maid  Dorothea  2000/.,  on  condition  that 
she  does  not  go  to  confession  more  than 
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twice  a  year.  All  the  rest  of  my  property 
in  Padua  and  elsewhere  I  leave  to  my 
nephew,  Michael  Angelo  Spada,  who  is  worth 
all  the  priests  that  ever  were  born !" 

Although  the  old  lady  had  died  in 
mortal  sin.  and  was  doubtless  findino:  it 
out  by  the  time  that  the  will  was  read,  yet 
our  old  friend  Spada  found  himself,  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life,  a  very  rich  man.  He 
Avas  sick  of  fighting,  but  the  old  gambling 
instinct  was  still  in  him,  and  he  took  to 
banking.  He  entered  the  firm  of  Ahasuerus, 
Jehosaphat,  and  Jones,  as  senior  partner, 
and  the  firm  became  Spada  and  Ahasuerus. 
Jehosaphat  and  Jones  sold  out;  but  Aha- 
suerus knew  Spada  better  than  Jehosaphat 
and  Jones  did,  and  wisely  stood  in.  Said 
Ahasuerus — "  You  must  be  half  a  Jew, 
Spada,  for  you  have  had  fine  clothes  on 
your   back  these   ten  years  by  gambling. 
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You  must  have  a  good  head.  Bring  in 
your  fifty  thousand  pounds,  my  boy,  and 
we  will  found  two  great  families.  But  no 
gambling,  ray  lad,  without  previous  con- 
sultation." There  was  no  gambling  without 
previous  consultation  ;  but  they  founded 
two  great  families,  one  Italian,  one  English. 
The  Jew  was  forced  to  confess  that  in 
great  and  risky  speculations  the  Italian 
dicer  was  his  master.  I  suppose  that  no 
man  is  a  better  master  of  finance  than 
your  betting-man  of  the  present  day;  at 
all  events,  Spada  and  Ahasuerus  made  their 
fortunes  ten  times  over,  and  their  descen- 
dants rule  the  money-market  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  still.  Spada  wanted  to  marry 
Ahasuerus's  daughter  Rebecca.  This  young 
lady  did  not  see  her  way  to  it  at  first, 
being  attached  to  young  Aminadab  Solo- 
mon ;    but  she  pointed  out  to  Aminabad 
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that  he  had  much  better  marry  her  sister 
Esther  and  come  into  the  firm,  and  the 
young  man  took  her  advice;  in  fine,  Spada 
married  Rebecca,  and  died  a  respectable 
and  fat  banker  at  the  age  of  eighty-five. 
The  progeny  of  this  marriage  are  now  con- 
nected with  nearly  every  royal  family  in 
Europe. 

The  Bishop  of  Dunkeld  found  himself 
with  a  young  widow  on  his  hands,  with 
whom  he  could  do  anything.  ]\Iadame 
Van  Dysart  was  a  fine  lady  now  ;  her  hus- 
band's great  wealth  had  come  to  her  un- 
conditionally. The  Bishop  thought  Avhat 
he  had  best  do,  and  he  concluded  that  he 
had  best  behave  as  a  gentleman.  "When  he 
brought  the  ncAvs  of  her  husband's  death  to 
her,  she  Avas  quite  calm. 

"I  knew  that  it  must  be  so,"  she  said; 
"  but  why  he  ? — not  me  ?     Your  God  is  a 
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cruel  and  vindictive  God;  I  will  not  wor- 
ship him." 

"  My  dear,"  said  the  Bishop  of  Dunkeld, 
"you  are  talking  very  foolish  words." 

"  And  you  also,"  she  said  ;  "  I  will  have 
no  more  of  you," 

The  Bishop  of  Dunkeld  redoubled  his 
kindness  to  her,  but  she  grew  more  rebel- 
lious to  him  day  by  day,  until  a  lay- 
sister  came  in  one  morning  and  told  him 
that  there  was  a  noble  boy  in  the 
house. 

He  went  to  her  bedside  at  once,  and 
saw  a  little  pink  cheek  upon  her  breast :  he 
had  lain  in  such  a  place  years  ago,  before  he 
was  a  man,  and  before  he  was  a  priest ;  now 
he  was  a  priest,  but  he  was  still  a  man,  he 
bent  over  her  and  said — 

"Are  you  better,  sister?" 

She  said,  "I  am   much  better,    I  shall 
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be    better   still    soon.      You   forgive    my 
Avicked  words  ?" 

"  Who  am  I  to  forgive?"  said  the  Bishop, 
in  a  whisper.  "  I  have  cursed  God  in  my 
heart,  Hke  Job,  and  have  not  died.  See, 
sister.  "When  you  get  well  you  must  go 
away  from  us.  You  must  go  to  Ghent. 
You  must  go  to  the  Van  Eycks.  You  are 
not  fit  for  a  religious  life :  it  would  not  suit 
you.  Geniuses,  fools,  and  madmen  can 
stand  it.     You  are  neither  of  the  three." 

"  I  will  brinjr  up  my  son  as  a  Church- 
man, at  all  events,"  said  the  poor  widow 
mother. 

"  You     had    better    not "    but    we 

will  not  follow  the  Bishop  of  Dunkeld 
in  the  history  of  a  ruined  life  :  there,  that 
evening,  he  told  the  poor  woman  every- 
thing, and  she  told  him  everything. 
Every  one    was  waiting    for   vespers,   but 
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the  Bishop  had  not  come,  and  the  choristers 
and  singing  men  sat  opposite  one  another 
listening  to  the  roar  of  the  Bran,  just  out- 
side. The  Bishop  hurried  himself  into  his 
cope,  and  the  old  sacristan  said — 

"  You  are  late,  my  Lord." 

The  Bishop  said,  "  I  have  been  hearing 
the  confession  of  that  Flemish  woman,  Van 
Dysart." 

My  Lord  Bishop  of  Dunkeld,  had  she 
not  been  hearing  yours?  And  which  of 
you  had  given  the  other  absolution  ? 

"  God  has  been  cruel  to  me,  for  I  had  got 
to  love  him  so,"  she  now  said. 

"  You  have  your  child,  and  a  life  of  use- 
fulness before  you." 

That  is  almost  the  last  which  passed  be- 
tween the  Bishop  of  Dunkeld  and  Madame 
Van  Dysart.  I  wonder  what  the  Pope 
would  have  said ;   in  fact,  I  wonder  what 

VOL.  11.  17 
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the  priests  would  have  said.  But  the  Scotch 
folks  knew  the  truth  about  the  Bishop, 
though  it  was  kept  from  the  priests:  the 
old  wives  knew  the  story,,  though  they 
hardly  dared  whisper  it  one  to  the  other. 
There  had  been  a  black,  dark  night  in 
Athole,  twenty  years  before,  and  in  the 
melee  one  brother  had  killed  the  other.  It 
was  not  the  Bishop  who  was  killed.  The 
Bishop  was  the  survivor,  and  went  into 
holy  orders,  giving  his  estates  in  perpetuity 
to  the  Church.  Madame  Van  Dysart  had 
met  a  man  with  a  sorrow  greater  than  her 
own,  for  he  had  told  her  all. 

It  was  strange  to  see  her  there  with  her 
baby,  so  patient,  so  quiet,  so  happy^  and 
then  to  see  her  suddenly  remember  her 
husband,  and  burst  into  frantic  hysterical 
tears. 

"  It  is  a  lie,"  she  said  to  the  Bishop  once, 
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"  to  say  that  he  was  a  bad  husband  to  me. 
He  was  the  best  of  husbands :  there  was 
no  one  ever  like  him,  and  I  think  I  will 
go  to  Margaret  and  talk  about  him.  She 
would  have  had  him,  I  believe,  even  after 
he  killed  Leon.     Did  you  know  Leon?" 

"  My  dear  young  lady,  you  are  out  of 
your  mind,"  said  the  Bishop.  "  Who  was 
Leon?" 

"  Leon !  you  must  be  foolish  not  to  know 
Leon.  Leon  was  as  pretty  as  my  love 
who  is  gone.  My  love  killed  him  in  a  duel, 
my  love  could  kill  anyone.  I  wish  he  had 
killed  John  Van  Eyck;  he  can  paint,  but 
that  is  all  that  he  is  fit  for.  I  think  that 
I  am  a  little  wild  to-night,  Bishop.  I  will 
be  better  soon,  and  go  away  to  Margaret.  I 
want  to  say  something.  I  want  to  leave 
some  money  to  the  Church  before  I  go.  I  am 
very  rich.     How  much  should  I  give  you?" 

17—2 
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"  Write  from  Ghent,"  said  the  honest 
Bishop.  "  You  arc  not  fit  to  govern  your 
aiFairs  now.  Ask  this  Margaret  Van  Eyck 
what  you  should  give  us;  let  her  assess 
your  woe.  Something,  daughter,"  he  con- 
tinued, smiling.  "  And  at  this  moment  you 
would  give  us  all,  without  thinking  of 
yourself?" 

And  Madame  Van  Dysart  said,  "  That 
is  true,  I  must  think  of  him,  and  I  will  go 
to  Margaret  Van  Eyck." 


-^  if 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


'^'S^^  HE  great  picture  of  the 
"  Adoration  of  the  Lamb," 
was  getting  on  splendidly. 
The  centre  was  as  nearly  as 
possible  finished;  though  John  Yau  Eyck 
was  touching  up  his  own  work,  and  was 
wanting  to  touch  up  his  brother  Hubert's. 
I  think  that  Hubert  would  have  allowed 
him  to  do  so,  but  Margaret  showed  temper 
when  he  proposed  it,  and  said  that  she 
svould  destroy  the  picture  if  John  at- 
tempted to  lay  his  hands  on  either 
Hubert's  work  or  her  own.     Hubert  took 
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her  to  task  quietly  and  gently  about  her 
exhibition  of  temper. 

"  My  dearest  Hubert,"  she  said,  "  there 
was  a  time  when  I  believed  in  John,  but 
that  time  is  past.  He  has  no  heart,  and 
a  painter  without  sentiment  is  a  fool." 

"  You  have  too  much  sentiment,  Mag," 
said  Hubert. 

"I  know  that;  but  who  has  painted 
best  in  this  great  picture  ?" 

"Well,  you  have,  sister;  but  then  you 
have  chosen  to  paint  only  the  people  you 
loved." 

"Yet  not  every  one  I  loved,"  £aid  Mar- 
garet. "  You  let  John  paint  you,  and  he 
has  put  you  beside  himself  in  the  rear 
rank,  among  the  Saints." 

"  Where  would  you  have  put  me?"  said 
Hubert,  kissing  her. 

"  In  the  left  voile,"  she  said,  "  with  Van. 
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Kenning,  Van  Dysart,  and  Spada.  That 
was  very  good  my  putting  Van  Dysart  on 
horseback,  and  Van  Kenning  on  foot." 

"Why?" 

"  Because  Van  Dysart,  radical  as  he  is, 
will  never  walk  when  he  can  ride,"  she 
said,  laughing. 

"  You  have  left  out  Leon,"  whispered 
her  brother. 

"  Would  you  paint  me  when  I  am  dead?" 
she  asked. 

"  No." 

"  No !  Come  and  look  at  the  right  voile, 
and  see  how  I  have  been  working." 

Hubert  came  down  to  her  end  of  the 
great  hall  ;  and  she  drew  the  veil  from  her 
picture.  Hubert  Van  Eyck  then  cast  his 
cap  and  plume  on  the  floor  with  an  oath; 
for  on  the  extreme  right  of  that  voile 
Margaret  has   painted   herself   and  Sister 
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Priscilla  advancing  with  the  liglit  of  Heaven 
on  their  laces. 

"  Ko  one  ever  painted  like  that,"  he  said; 
and,  indeed,  we  agree  with  him,  though  a 
vast  number  of  people  will  disagree  with 
me.  We  get  little  true  work  now ;  and  that 
picture  has  ten  years'  study  in  it ;  it  took 
more  than  ten  years  to  paint  it.  In  our 
opinion,  our  own  best  artist  is  a  scene  painter 
when  we  compare  him  with  the  Van  Eycks ; 
and  he  would  be  the  first  person  to  say  so 
himself.  A  picture  cannot  be  painted  in 
ten  months ;  it  takes  more  than  ten 
months  to  study  a  picture  like  the 
"  Adoration." 

Hubert  looked  at  the  right  voile  once 
more,  and  he  said — 

"  Where  is  Father  Peter?" 

"  I  have  left  him  to  John,"  she  an- 
swered. 
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"  Where  is  the  Macdonald  woman — the 
woman  who  married  Van  Dysart,  killed 
among  the  Scythians." 

"  I  must  leave  her  to  you,  Hubert,''  said 
Margaret.  "  I  cannot  paint  her.  She  has 
been  in  the  house  this  three  days,  but  I 
cannot  paint  her." 

"In  the  house?"  cried  Hubert. 

"  She  will  never  do  in  the  picture  as 
Magdalene,"  said  Margaret,  "  for  she  has  a 
baby  at  her  bosom — such  a  sweet  little 
love,  Hubert!  Hubert,  dear,  be  godfather 
to  it ;  she  and  I  lay  together  last  night  with 
the  little  one  between  us.  What  do  you 
ask  of  me  ?  Can  I  paint  Magdalene  with  a 
baby  at  her  breast?" 

"She  was  never  Magdalene — she  was 
never  that,"  said  Hubert,  angrily.  "  As 
for  her  political  sins,  may  God  forgive 
them,    for  she   went    near  to    ruin    us, — 
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but  she  was  never  tliat.  Is  she  in  the 
house  ?" 

"  I  am  here  as  usual,  listening  to  your 
conversation.  I  have  been  a  desperate 
woman,  but  not  a  bad  one.  I  have  heard 
and  seen  things  which  would  make  your 
flesli  creep,  but  that  is  all.  Van  Dysart  is 
my  only  husband.  You  must  put  me  in 
the  picture,  and  we  will  look  at  it  in  heaven 
together." 

"  But "  said  Hubert  Van  Eyck. 

"  But,"  she  said — "  precise  your  accusa- 
tions against  me,  and  see  what  they  come 
to.  They  come  to  nothing.  I  have  led  a 
wild  mad  life,  but  I  request  that  any  man 
in    the   town   will   sa}^    one   word   against 


me." 


"  My  dear  soul,"  said  Hubert,   "  this  is 
too  audacious!" 

"  But  it  is  true,"  said  she. 
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"  Do  you  mean  to  say ?"  said  Hubert. 

"  Yes,  I  do,"  she  said;  "and  I  mean  to 
say  that  I  do  not  intend  to  continue  the 
discussion  before  your  sister.  I  am  rich 
and  respectable,  and  in  the  way  you  mean 
I  am  perfectly  innocent.  Put  me  in  the 
picture,  Hubert;  I  swear  that  I  am  worthy 
of  it !" 

"  Shall  I  paint  you,  or  shall  Margaret  ?" 
said  Hubert. 

"  You  had  better,"  she  said. 

And  so  the  Macdonald  woman  is  in  the 
picture  after  all,  and  you  had  better  find 
her  out.  I  think  that  you  Avill  find  a  little 
grey  dog  near  to  her ;  but,  after  three  days' 
contemplation  of  the  great  picture,  you  will 
be  as  good  a  judge  as  I. 

THE   END. 
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